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PRESENTED below are the recommendations of 
Mr. Gordon Gray, President of the University of North 
Carolina and former Secretary of the Army, in his recent 
Report to the President on Foreign Economic Policies. 
Mr. Gray was asked by President Truman last March 31 
to study the economic relations of the United States with 
other nations and to make recommendations designed 
to “assure ourselves that our own policies are those 
which will serve best to reinforce our economic strength 
and that of the other free nations of the world.” 

Before the report could be completed, Communist ag- 
gression in Korea precipitated a sharp expansion in the 
rearmament programs of the United States and other 
non-Communist nations. While this event did not 
change the basic nature of the problem, Mr. Gray points 
out, it did change the dimensions and increased the need 
for effective programing in the foreign economic field. 

“The report now submitted by Mr. Gray represents a 
comprehensive analysis of the whole range of foreign 
economic problems facing the United States,” the Presi- 
dent said in releasing the report. “* * * The guid- 
ing concept of Mr. Gray’s report is the unity of foreign 
policy in its economic, political, military, and informa- 
tional aspects. * * * TI fully endorse Mr. Gray’s 
statement on the basic objectives of our foreign policy. 
In his words: 


“*The objective of our foreign economic policy has 
been and is to encourage among the nations of the free 
world those economic conditions and relationships es- 
sential for the development of stable democratic societies 
willing and able to defend themselves and raise the living 
standards of their peoples. * * * Neither we nor 
they can live alone or defend ourselves alone. This 
fundamental unity of interest underlies our efforts both 
to achieve long-term progress and also to meet the im- 
mediate necessities presented by Soviet aggressive 
designs.’ ” 

The President has asked Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, as 
Chairman of the Advisory Board created under the new 
Act for International Development, “‘to have this Board, 
as its first task, consider Mr. Gray’s proposals concern- 
ing our policy toward the underdeveloped areas in the 
context of the full report, in order that this Board will 
be able to give its views early in the coming year on the 
types and size of programs which it considers desirable 
for the United States to undertake in this field.” The 
President’s statement concludes: 

“Meanwhile, the various executive agencies concerned 
will draw fully on Mr. Gray’s report, and on the back- 
ground studies underlying it, in developing appropriate 
administrative action and legislative recommendations 
in the whole area of foreign economic policy which is so 
crucial to our national security.” 


Gray Report Recommendations 
on Foreign Kconomic Policies 





Ou FOREIGN economic affairs have 
reached a stage when major policy de- 
cisions must be made. The recommen- 
dations of this Report are intended to 
assist in this task. Some of them call 
for legislative action, others involve only 
administrative action or reaffirm present 
policies. They are related to one an- 
other, and are designed to equip this 
country to pursue an economic policy 
abroad that would best contribute to the 
attainment of our foreign policy ob- 
jectives. It should be emphasized again 
that the latter requires much more than 
foreign economic measures, which by 
themselves cannot be effective. It re- 
quires adequate military defensive 
strength, sound political and diplomatic 
policies, a forceful informational pro- 
gram, and the continual strengthening 
of our own economy. 


Western Europe and Japan 


The urgent need for rapidly creating 
defensive strength in Western Europe, 
as part of a joint effort to provide mu- 
tual security, forces a postponement of 
the time when the United States, con- 
sistent with its own interest, can end 
economic assistance. Adequate rearma- 
ment—within the time required by the 
current situation—will require, not only 
extensive supplies of military equipment 
from the United States, but also a sub- 
Stantial diversion of Western European 
output from other uses and some in- 
creases in imports. In view of the mu- 
tual interest in achieving security, the 
Western European countries should be 
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willing to undertake diversion of re- 
sources from consumption and invest- 
ment to the extent possible. 

The recent marked improvement in 
the trade and reserve positions of West- 
ern Europe reflects, to some extent at 
least, the favorable effects on their posi- 
tion of developments in the United 
States, while they have not yet felt the 
unfavorable impact of their own ac- 
celerated rearmament. It seems clear 
that a sufficiently large and rapid 
growth in military strength is beyond 
the capacity of Western European 
countries solely through their own efforts 
or with aid only in the form of military 
equipment. 

Provided that the Western European 
countries undertake a genuinely ade- 
quate defense effort, we should be pre- 
pared to extend dollar aid to meet the 
short-run burden of their own military 
production, insofar as it exceeds the 
sacrifices which it is within their ability 





Full Report Available 


Mr. Gordon Gray’s recommenda- 
tions reprinted here are part of the 
introductory chapter, “Summary and 
Recommendations,” of his Report to 
the President on Foreign Economic 
Policies. The full report of 131 pages 
may be ordered at 40 cents a copy 
through the Department of Commerce 
field offices or from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
Make checks payable to Treasurer of 
the United States. 











to make. Western Europe is the most 
critical area from the standpoint of 
our own security and the security of the 
free world. 

We should also recognize that, unless 
Western European exports and earnings 
are maintained to the maximum extent 
consistent with accelerated rearmament, 
Western Europe’s inability to support 
itself and consequently its need for 
economic aid will be unnecessarily pro- 
longed. At the same time, it is im- 
portant that the Western European 
countries utilize their total resources 
more fully and continue to press toward 
closer economic and political relation- 
ships. 

With these considerations in mind, it 
is recommended that: 


1. To facilitate the required expansion of 
Western European defenses in accordance 
with joint plans, the United States should 
be prepared to continue supplying aid, apart 
from military equipment, for another 3 or 4 
years beyond the present time. The needed 
amount of aid depends upon the rearma- 
ment effort actually undertaken by individ- 
ual countries, and its total impact on their 
economies, these factors being worked out 
primarily through the economic and produc- 
tion planning agencies of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

2. Aid to Western Europe should be 
planned on the basis of an over-all assess- 
ment of requirements rather than on a 
specific project basis. It should be admin- 
istered separately from aid in the form of 
military equipment shipped from the United 
States. 

3. Such aid should be administered on a 
basis that will contribute to the fullest pos- 
sible use of European resources, encourage 
intra-European trade, and help to integrate 
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the European economic effort. It is recom- 
mended that the United States continue to 
support thedevelopment of an effective intra- 
European payments mechanism. At least for 
the time being, it should continue to allot 
to the European Payments Union a portion 
of the dollar aid it extends to Europe. 

4. In the joint planning of security pro- 
grams, and specifically in helping to increase 
the defensive strength of Western Europe, 
adequate consideration should be given to 
the importance of a high volume of European 
exports, which are the only means for achiev- 
ing self-support, although the internal 
burden of rearming must obviously have an 
impact on the levels of consumption and 
investment. 

5. In view of the special importance of the 
pound sterling in world trade and of a strong 
position of the United Kingdom, the needed 
rate of increase in British military expendi- 
tures should be achieved by means that avoid 
seriously worsening the external position of 
the United Kingdom. 


Because of its predominant industrial 
position in the Far East, the potential 
contribution of a stable and democratic 
Japan is extremely important for 
economic growth, the improvement of 
living standards, and the maintenance 
of peace in the region. During the last 
year, with the help of United States 
Government aid, Japan has been able 
to add substantially to her dollar re- 
serves, and at the same time has experi- 
enced a continued improvement in her 
balance-of-payments position. This 
process should continue during fiscal 
year 1951 with the United States aid al- 
ready appropriated. Unused resources 
are still available to permit further in- 
creases in output for both exports and 
domestic use. By fiscal year 1952, with 
a continuation of present favorable 
trends, Japan may be self-supporting 
and may possess substantial dollar and 
possibly commodity reserves, although 
living standards will still remain below 
the prewar level. It is recommended 
that: 


6. Further appropriations for Japanese aid 
should be carefully considered and measured 
against the effect of the favorable circum- 
stances brought about by current develop- 
ments, and also in the light of other 
recommendations in this report that would 
increase Japanese export opportunities. How- 
ever, should Japan for any reason prove un- 
able to increase production for export, it 
might need external aid. 


Underdeveloped Areas 


The need for economic development 
and progress in these areas becomes 
daily more pressing, not only for their 
own welfare, but for the security and the 
well-being of all the free nations. The 
process of stimulating development is 
more complicated and slow than that of 
assisting recovery in developed coun- 
tries, and there are limits to the capacity 
of underdeveloped countries to absorb 
capital. Wide variations in local in- 
ternal conditions, as well as in resource 
potential and in vulnerability to ag- 
gression, require diversity in method and 
flexibility in administration. Each type 
of stimulus—private investment, public 
loans, technical assistance, and grants— 
has a significant role to play. 

The following recommendations are 
intended to increase the scope and im- 
prove the effectiveness of these forms 
of assistance. Taken together, they are 
intended to constitute the outlines of a 
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Packing of penicillin salts takes place under nearly 100 percent sterile conditions in 
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total program of development assistance 
that is both possible and necessary to 
achieve the objectives of United States 
foreign policy. 


7. Private investment should be consid- 
ered as the most desirable means of providing 
capital and its scope should be widened as 
far as possible. It normally carries with it 
the technological and administrative skills 
which are an essential ingredient for effec- 
tiveness. There should be constant reevalu- 
ation of the role which it can play and the 
burden of public lending should be corre- 
spondingly adjusted. Further study should 
be given to the desirability and possibility 
of promoting private investment through 
tax incentives, in areas where economic 
development will promote mutual interests, 
but where political uncertainty now handi- 
caps U.S. private investment. The possibili- 
ties of measures to improve the United 
States market for sound foreign dollar 
securities should also be studied. The fol- 
lowing steps should immediately be taken, 
although the uncertainty of their effective- 
ness in many areas must be recognized in 
the light of present world conditions. 

(a) The negotiation of investment treaties 
to encourage private investment should be 
expedited. 

(bo) The bill to authorize Government 
guaranties of private investment against the 
risks of nonconvertibility and expropriation 
should be enacted as a worthwhile experi- 
ment. 

8. Under present conditions a heavy re- 
liance on public lending must be recognized 
as essential for an aggressive development 
program. This will require continued vigor- 
ous efforts by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, supple- 
mented by the Export-Import Bank, and 
coordinated with effective technical assist- 
ance activities. Their combined efforts 
should aim at a net outflow of capital to un- 
derdeveloped areas in the range of 600 to 
800 million dollars a year, of which half or 
more should be supplied by the Interna- 
tional Bank from sources other than the 
United States Treasury. With respect to 


United States Government lending, the fol- 
lowing steps are also needed: 

(a) The lending authority of the Export- 
Import Bank should be increased from the 
present 312 to a total of 5 billion dollars, in 
order to make advance planning effective. 

(b) A general policy of permitting United 
States loans to be spent outside as well as 
within the United States should be adopted. 
In this way, loan recipients can buy goods 
wherever they are cheapest, and other in- 
dustrial countries will have an opportunity 
to expand exports and dollar earnings if 
they are sufficiently competitive. This would 
also be in the interests of the United States; 
it would tend to help relieve inflationary 
shortages at the present time, and in the 
longer run to support export markets for 
United States goods which are likely to be 
most readily available. 

(c) In selected cases loans should be per- 
mitted to finance some of the local costs of 
development projects even though these 
costs do not involve imports and therefore 
do not directly require foreign exchange. 
Such local costs frequently cause an indirect 
foreign exchange drain, which may handicap 
or prevent successful development. 

9. In some cases, grants may. appropriately 
be used for development and technical assist- 
ance, where development programs urgently 
needed from the standpoint of United States 
objectives cannot be soundly financed by 
loans, and where grants will be an effective 
spur to economic development. Further- 
more, our present technical assistance pro- 
grams in underdeveloped areas should be 
expanded in scope and made more effective. 
The United States therefore should make 
further limited funds available for a pro- 
gram of grants for technical assistance and 
development. It seems probable that 4a 
needed, feasible, and effective program would 
require funds of up to about 500 million dol- 
lars a year for several years, apart from 
emergency requirements arising from milli- 
tary action. This compares with present 
funds of about 150 million dollars a year 
for these purposes. 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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Statistics of World Trade 





y Prepared in Office of International Trade 
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eae The data here shown were compiled from India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, Japan, Jor- Import figures for Australia, Ceylon, China, 
official trade statistics of the various coun- dan, Kenya and Uganda, Malta, Malaya, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, 
tries unless otherwise specified. In general, Mauritius, Mexico, New Zealand, Nigeria, Japan, Malaya, New Zealand, Pakistan, Phil- 
values originally reported in foreign cur- Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Pakistan, ippines, Thailand, United Kingdom, and 
rencies were converted to United States dol- Philippines, Sierra Leone, Southern Rhode- United States represent general imports; 
id lars at rates of exchange applicable to the sia, Tanganyika, Thailand, Union of South those for Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Austria, 
respective periods. In the case of certain Africa, United Kingdom, and the United Belgium-Luxembourg, Bulgaria, Canada, 
countries (indicated in the table with an States include reexports; those for Austria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, 
asterisk) conversions were made at the par Belgium-Luxembourg, Brazil, Bulgaria, Can- France, Iceland, Iran, Israel, Netherlands, 
ns in value exchange rates announced by the ada, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Fin- Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
‘shall International Monetary Fund. land, France, Iceland, Iran, Israel, Nether- Syria-Lebanon, and Turkey, imports for 
Export figures for Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, lands, Newfoundland, Norway, Portugal, consumption. 
Argentina, Australia, Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria-Lebanon, and All data, monthly and annual, are prelim- 
Cyprus, Egypt, Fiji, Gold Coast, Hong Kong, Turkey, domestic merchandise only. ihary and subject to revision. 
e fol- 
WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) 
‘port- 
ns the 1949 | 1950 January-June Annual 
rs, in - 
ve. Country 
ited October — ' =" a ; ay March | April | May | June | July | August |"°PIC™) jgig» | 19502 | 1948 | 1949» 
ell as q 3 . 
»pted. m 
goods LXPORTS 
r in- North America 
unity Bahamas 2.4 
if Barbados 1 17.5 
igs i Canada ! 244.6 265. 7 259.6 201.1 181.3 207. 5 186. 8 260.9 262. 9 230.6 233. 7 1, 424.6 | 1,300.6 | 3,075.4 2, 993.3 
would Costa Rica 1.8 2.2 2.6 4.5 1.9 3.1 ; : 19.2 31.8 31.4 
tates: Cuba ? . 17.9 36.2 18.9 22.7 | 39.1 62.4 48.9 52. 1 280.9 709. 9 578.3 
. 4 Dominican Republic 3.6 5.2 5.4 3.9 5.5 11.3 48.0 &2.3 43.7 
onary =| Guatemala ° 62.0 43.3 45.8 30.4 50. 2 51.9 
n the Haiti 1.7 3.3 5.8 3.8 4.5 3.7 3.2 2.6 771... 5 30.9 31.0 
(s for Honduras 2 1.9 2.0 1.7 619.5 20. x 
Jamaica | : 45.9 
to be Mexico ? 13.3 14.5 36.3 34.0 26.8 30.8 27.2 37.6 729.7 | 49. | 240. 7 r 186. 1 478. 1 465. 0 
Nicaragua 2 26. 7 23.7 
> per- Panama, Republic of 8 9 1.3 ee 5.3 10.4 11.1 
sts of E] Salvador ? 6 1.6 §.1 14.3 13.4 5.1 41.9 45. 6 55. 0 
these Trinidad and Tobago 107.3 102. 2 
refore | United States * r 852.7 | 7840.8 r 944. 1 743.2 | + 769.5 | °864.1 r 806. 4 ‘827.9 | * 876.1 r 773.8 6, 711.2 |74, 887.2 |12, 653.1 |712,041.8 
e South America: 
lange. =| Argentina ? 105. 2 118.7 140. 6 r 95.7 121.5 161.0 145.9 129. 7 110.7 126.7 510.8 764.4 + 1,650.3 | 1,107.1 
direct Bolivia ‘ 1I2-8 hex 
dicap Brazil ? 99. 9 125. 0 104.0 09.6 62.1 90.9 69.0 441.2 492.2 | 1,173.8 | 1,090.3 
British Guiana 35.5 
; Chile 3 23. 2 15. 2 34.1 23.3 19. 4 19.7 15.9 24.7 24.1 175.6 127.2 329. 9 308. 3 
iately Colombia 2 435.1 428.2 436.3 435.7 149. 4 291.6 337.0 
ssist- Ecuador? 2.0 Ly 2.2 2.4 Pe 2.0 : 11.4 36.8 24.8 
rently Paraguay 28.2 32.9 
~ Peru 3 13.5 16.0 12.5 13.6 11.0 69.0 162.4 154.5 
States Surinam , : 14.6 18.1 
sd by Uruguay 2 11.9 §.7 15.8 21.2 9.9 5.4 11.8 28. 7 25.1 91.8 102. 2 179.0 191.7 
ective Venezuela 92. 5 86.7 93. 4 94, 2 78. 9 92.0 95. 9 86. 7 430. 6 1,137.1 967. 7 
‘ther- Europe: 
 pro- Austria 1025.3 | 1925.7] 1019.0 16.0 18.9 23.3 | 21.7 22.9 24.4 23. 4 10 158.4 127.8 198.4 | 1301.3 
a Belgium-Luxem- 
ld be bourg* 116.7 113.4 126.8 133. 2 118. 7 151.8 128. 0 11. 45 134.7 126. 1 87.4 124. 4 956. 7 780.9 | 1,688.9 |} 1,754.7 
sctive. Cyprus 1.3 2.3 3.5 2.0 1.9 2.4 1.3 2.9 2.3 14.6) * 12.8 22.9 30.4 
make Czechoslovakia !! * 69.3 68. 2 8y. 6 50.9 46.7 67.2 63.4 54.7 70. 2 61.1 47.3 401.3 353. 1 753.0 860. 0 
ro Denmark 50.9 49.5 59. 6 49.9 43.9 50.3 46.3 51.3 53.7 61.0 54. 5 335.3 295. 5 569. 0 671.9 
 B Finland 35. 2 35. 4 29.5 18.6 18. 2 20.0 23.4 25.0 35.5 40. 5 39. 6 173.5 140.7 418.1 392. 4 
e and France 200. 1 203. 6 226. 6 211.9 244. 4 218. 2 226.0 212.7 259.1 | 228.8 220. 1 237.6 | 1,429.7 | 1,372.3 | 2,052.6 | 2,709.2 
lat a Germany (Western) 80.9 87.9 115.0 104.4 112. 4 139. 7 127.8 140.3 153.9 | 172.2 179.0 | 177.6 | 12.497.6 778.3 | 12 592.0 1, 123.0 
would Greece 7.9 10.2 21.0 10.1 8.7 47.7 47.2 44.0 4.0 | 58.6 41.8 94.0} 4114.9 
n dol- Hungary 5 163. 4 | nd 
Teeland 3.4 3.5 | 2.4 9 2.7 3.1 3.4 1.0 1. 4 | 1.0 1.9 23.3 13.5 60.8 | 40. 5 
from Ireland 13 15.1 18.4 18.1 12.1 12.4 16.6 13.6 13.5 16.5 17.0 16. 5 | 19.9 111.1 84.7 198.8 221.3 
mili- Italy __ 76. 2 85.5 98. 0 85.5 79.7 96. 1 86.8 94.9 92.7 | 45.7 : ; 563.1 1,067.6 | 1,106.7 
resent Malta. = ey : et 5.1 3.8 
year Netherlands ' 99, 2 104.9 114.0 196.0 84.0 107.3 98. 3 100. 7 115.1 118.7 116. 4 2 635.8 | 611.3 | 1,006.5 1, 292. 5 
, ' Norway*. 22.9 27.6 27.0 28. 1 28.9 34.4 26. 4 29, 2 33.5 32.8 223.1 180. 5 415.0 387.6 
Portugal 13.8 15.5 14.7 10.9 10.2 14.2 12.6 12.6 11.3 12.5 ; 69.6 71.7 172.7 155.8 
Spain ____ 29.6 31.8 40.7 28. 1 35. 4 ! 33.0 36. 6 45.0 : 9 7 212.0 355.3 381.8 
See footnotes at end of table. ‘ 
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Europe—Continued 
Sweden _. 
Switzerland. 
Turkey_. 

United Kingdom " 

Asia: 


Ceylon !5 
China !3 16 
Hong Kong !’ * 
India 1___ 
Pakistan 2 
Indochina 
Indonesia 2! 22 
Iran 

Iraq 25 

Japan 

Jordan 

Korea 

Macao 27 
Malaya ?! * 
Israel 
Philippines, Republic 


of mkP: 
Thailand (Siam)? 
Oceania: 
Australia '3 * 
Fiji 
French Oceania 
New Caledonia_. 
New Zealand 3 
Africa: 
Algeria* ___-_-- : 
Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan 3!_ 7kae 
Angola-_-__-_-_- ex 
Belgian Congo * * 
Egypt 33 34 
French Morocco* 
Gambia 
Gold Coast ® 
Kenya 33____ 
Liberia 
Mauritius 
Mozambique -- 
Nigeria. ___- 
Northern Rhodesia 
Nyasaland 36_____ 
Sierra Leone ‘ : 
Southern Rhodesia 3 
Tanganyika %% 
Tunisia 
Uganda _. 
Union of 
Africa 3” 
Zanzibar 
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North America: 
Barbados._.- 
Bermuda___ 
Canada !__ 
Costa Rica 
Cuba? a 
Dominican Republic 
Guatemala # a 
eS 
Honduras 2. 

Jamaica ____ 

Mexico ® 

Nicaragua sie 
Panama, Republic of 
El Salvador 7_ 
Trinidad and Tobago 
United States 

South America: 
Argentina ?__ 
Bolivia. _. 
Brazil ?_____. 
British Guiana 
Chile 3__.__. 
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Paraguay __- 
. aa 
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Uruguay ?__- 
Venezuela... 
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Janu- 
ary 


62.5 


4.7 


19.9 
16. 4 


117.6 


 y 
31.2 
121.8 ! 





Febru- we 
ary March 
63.2 82.3 
59. 4 69. 0 
18.9 14.9 
450.9 | 535. 2 
19.5 20. 2 
34.4 40.3 
7493.7 | +497.0 
428.9 426.3 
5.6 3.6 
28. 5 53.1 
6.7 4.4 
41.8 47.5 
51.2 53. 0 
2.5 1.5 
53.8 68. 1 
5.2 6.5 
23. 7 24.6 
21.3 
136.9 150.0 
23. 6 28. 0 
21.2 18.8 
13.1 14.9 
8.5 
9.2 8.8 
6 1.0 
1.0 1.4 
7.5 6.8 
6.4 
4.9 
45.3 51.9 
7 1.7 
181.2 214.8 
3.8 3.5 
37.9 40.4 
43.4 43.7 
2.8 3.6 
35.9 36. 2 
43.6 3.9 
~ 600.0 | 7 664.4 
118.4 r 140.9 
~ 66.4 76.8 
22. 2 18.9 
2.4 2.7 
-! 
8.9 
13.1 18.3. 
40.4 49.3 
34.9 38 45.5 
134. 2 163. 
2.6 3. 
51.7 61. 
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January-June 


July August her 1949 Pp 1950 » 1948 
79. 3 533. 1 188.9 | 1,106.0 
74.2 69.6 382. 5 381.3 802. 3 

118.6 106. 7 196. 7 

527.6 | 551.3| 505.5 | 3,718.2 | 2,966.7 | 6,635.4 

88. 6 243. 4 
148. 1 305. 1 
170.4 
51.6 60.9 247.5 249.5 398. 7 
474.6 4510.6 275.6 
174.6 r19276.8 
48.7 29.8 93. 2 
70.7 85. 8 252. 7 260. 2 392. 2 
455.9 
412.1 433.4 
63.0 261.0 322.7 258.3 
2610.1 
7.5 18.8 
24.7 
98. 2 129.7 371.5 393. 8 810.6 
28.8 
136. 4 140.8 319. 2 
156. 5 203. 5 
109. 7 85. 8 906. 5 800. 8 1,744.5 
8.9 28.3 
9.0 
6.4 
371.0 18. 1 
352. 4 
70.6 100. 2 
43.9 
237.4 
591.4 
166. 2 
7.0 
| 106.1 126.6 
53.9 138.0 
16.1 
43.7 
26. 5 39.9 
151.2 
70.9 114.8 
8.6 18.5 
8.5 
56.1 117.6 
39.5 
60. 4 
63.7 35 138.0 
273. 4 251.6 545. 2 
4.4 8.5 
28.7 
235. 1 » 244.4 1,402.3 | 1,315.0 | 2,623.8 
23.2 42.3 
242.6 193.3 527.5 
23.9 65.3 
35.9 68.4 
17.5 .. 
35. 6 
79.3 
43.4 256. 2 215.6 j28. 7 
24. 1 
30.1 63.0 
21.2 41.5 
1 ! ’ 3 
708. 8 3, 389. 9 3,815.6 | 7,123.8 
115.0 672.2 r 678.7 1, 513.4 
68. 7 
556. 6 425.4 1, 120.6 
143.2 119. 1 269. 3 
167.2 335. 0 
21.2 42.1 
24.3 
, 79.3 167.7 
| F 19.3 
11.8 87.1 90. 2 21). 4 
} Y 377.1 ; 685.4 
. . 38 199.8 39 348. 9 
138. 5 112.2 195, 4 922.7 885.7 | 1,994.6 | 
23.3 16.8 62.2 
57.2 159. 2 405.7 337.3 754.3 
67.3 81.4 450.1! r 404.3 712.4 
30.7 31.1 204.5 | *175.2 491.6 
211.7 229. 4 | 1,723.7 | 1,565.7 | 3, 242.4 
12 40 
225.4 205.3 964.9 | 1,198.2 {1 S14’o 
178. 6 223.9 364, 5 
: 167.0 
3.4 2.6 é 18.6 70. 2 
35.7 33.4 | 34.3 216.8 549.4 
Baer ea - 1, 498. 9 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIO 


NS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 








1949 1950 January-June Annual = 
Country | 
October | Novem- — eo ' prio March | April May June July August | ™ soya 1949 1950 1948 1949 » 
Imports >—Continued 
Europe—C ontinued | 
Malta. - : ‘ Deel ond : : 65. 2 56. 5 
Netherlands '4 114.3 110.4 140.5 ° 153.8 | 138.9 162.9 ° 171.4 | 177.1 r 184.2 166.9 167.3 998. 4 988. 2 | 1, 854.2 1,819.3 
Norway - - -_ r 40.8 | 39. 2 60.7 63.0 | 45.2 75.9 53.1 58.8 | 64.1 50. 3 344.1 360. 0 746.1 | 640.7 
Portugal ee 18.1 27.3 | 30.1 | 17.5 19.9 | 27.5 | 25.0 | 25.9 | 25. 1 20.4 22. 4 206. 0 140.9 416.1 351. 1 
Spain 34.1 22. 4 31.3 23.7 | 28.0 | 33.3 | 32.9 | 2 ft ee 249.7 472.2 455.3 
Sweden_-- : 68.9 76.1 | 83.6 | 77.9 } 70.9 95.8 91.2 | 94.9 | 97.1 96. 4 586.7 | 527.9 | 1,374.0 1, 101.0 
Switzerland “as 68.6 74. 5 | 85.4 | 64.6 63.4 74.9 63.9 71.3 | 76.4 85.0 97.7 105. 2 459. 1 | 414.5 | 1, 167.8 885. 5 
Turkey 22.0 32. 2 25. 6 - 18.2 16.7 20. 1 18.3 27.3 | 27.9 135. 2 | 128.5 | 274.9 r 290. 1 
United Kingdom 18 557. 1 562.9 | 548.0 563.3 508. 6 619.6 | 591.9 640.4 | 668.0 630. 6 602. 6 543.0 | 4,520.5 | 3,581.9 | 8,374.5 | 8,425.4 
Asia: | | | : ~ 
Burma* ; * 46.8 |_.. re eS eee 
Ceylon 12.0 17.5 | 20.9 | 18.1 | 13.5 | 87.7 ait 1H 170. 6 | ‘ 7207.4 | * 288.3 
China !34___. al P , eae | “inet edad ia ; AD ere 
Hong Kong "7 #2_______| 48.5 47.1 | 50.2 | 56.4 | 43.5 48.9 43.2 | 52.1 46.5 42.2 51.8 309. 7 290. 6 523.3 } 628. 7 
India '* 4121.6; 490.2] 474.5 r480.6 | 7459.9 | 7469.7 | °480.4 | 4102.3 | 4108.6 | 4104.0 __\f 1,023.2 | 4507.1 |!91,562.7 |r 191,472.0 
Pakistan 2° 4 22.6 423.9 419.4) 420.0 17,1 | ©2233) *2¢] | | 231.4 | r 19 330.0 | * 19 336.1 
Indochina 17.5 | 17.2 | 20.6 | 11.6 13:7 | 18.3 | 17.1 13.0 11.1 . 129. 2 | 83.7 | 187.5 229. 4 
Indonesia 2! 4 27.9 29. 4 | 73.8 | 15.9 | 21.6 | 38.0 | 24.3 | 24.0 | 30. 2 | 41.1 33.9 245. 3 154.0 * 427.6 536. 6 
Iran | 16,2 18.4{ 17.4) 21.2] 247 | 2344 130.8 | 209.8 
Iraq * 414.2} 49.4] 410.9) 495] 415.4] 14.7 ; 477.9 | 179. 4 | 
Japan * 61.5 | 50.6 46.8 | 72. 6 r 80.3 r 85.2 93.0 | * 79.9 * 72.5 56.9 r 505. 2 7483.4 | 7 683.1 * 905. 7 
Jordan } eehaail ; ; |} 4642.7 |_. $ 
Korea 13.1 9.1 | 5.1 5.5 9.3 | 11.2 10.1 79.6 | 205.7] 7138.8 
Macao *’ ; eee . 41.1 | ee 
Malaya ?! 51.0 53.4 53.1 | 58.8 49.0 61.3 54.8 | 68.8 r 7.2 81.7 91.3 | 440.4 362.8 | 839.6 | 796. 8 
Israel 22.0 25. 1 29.6 22.8 | 19.9 28.3 21.8 | 26.5 151.3 | 48 93.6 326.3 
Philippines, Republic } | 
tm) 1.5 43.1 4. 31.1 35.7 30.4 311.7 r 189.7 568.2 | 7° 567.1 
Thailand (Siam) * 13.5 15.5 15.9 15.9 16. 1 119. 2 173.9 | 219. 7 
Oceania: } 
Australia " 137.1 89.9 99. 8 99. 6 98. 5 120. 1 98.3 | 138, 2 107.9 | 113.4 143.4 692.6 | 662.5 /291,334.9 | 2° 1,376.3 
Fiji __- | 12.8 | } 21.6 | 23.4 
French Oceania 8.3 11.9 
New Caledonia ° 11.2 | 
New Zealand * 212.3 449.3 | 454.8 
Africa: | | 
Algeria* 29.5 34.1 40.6 31.3 37.6 37.0 33. 7 } | 475.6 440.0 
Anglo-Egyptian Su- 
dan ‘9 6.5 5.1 49.1 | 91.8 | 
Angola 48.9 | 51.9 
Belgian Congo* 16.6 18. 2 15.9 15.2 13.6 16.9 14.6 | | 190.7 227.4 
Egypt * 43.6 45.8 52.7 375.1 | 714.8 680. 5 
French Morocco* 19.5 19.9 26.3 27.5 24.5 29.5 24.9 25.9 389.8 361.0 
Gambia _ - : 7.8 
Gold Coast 11.8 12.3 83.7 117.4 
Kenya °° 15.8 14.9 | 17.1 10.3 12.2 91.8 | 35 182.8 
Liberia £31 
Mauritius* | 41.2 } 
Mozambique 38.4 75. 6 | 67.9 
Nigeria °° 23.5 24.9 16.4 | | 
Northern Rhodesia 5.4 6.2 5.4 | 5.0 | 4.7 | 6.5 5.3 | 39. 4 | 65.4 7 
Nyasaland 1.4 1.5 1.4 1.4 | 1.4 | 2.4 11.2 19.3 21.1 
Sierra Leone °° 1.4 233 2:3 | i 11.1 | 
Southern Rhodesia * 14.8 15.8 13.7 | 12.0 10. 5 14.6 | 11.8 13.1 100.0 | 171.7 187.5 
Tanganyika %° 72 7.3 6.7 | 6.4 5.3 52.3 | 
Tunisia | : 173.8 138.0 
Uganda %___. 3.3 3.6 3.7 3.0 | 4.2 23.7 35 182.8 |_. ‘ 
Union of South 
Africa 5! 62. 5 55.7 51.2 | 67.7 41.0 53.0 52.5 63.1 81.6 700. 1 358.8 | 1,300.1 1, 174.6 
Zanzibar 6 7 8 | 8 x: 9 9 .4 5.3 10.9 10.0 


1 Excluding gold. 

? Excluding monetary gold and silver. 

3Including monetary gold and silver. 

‘Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, Oct. 1950. 

5 Fiscal year ended Sept. 30 of year stated. 

§ Fiscal year ended June 30 of year stated. 

‘Including gold, silver, and specie. 

‘Including civilian supplies. 

* Data cover trade through the port of Guayaauil only 

” Excluding enterprises under Russian control. 

'' Excluding UNRRA and similar shipments, 

® Bizonal area only. 

Excluding bullion and specie. 

4 Excluding gold and silver coin and bullion; including diamonds and parcel post 
beginning January 1950. 

's Excluding bullicn and specie; exports include ships’ stores. 

6 Because of the precipitious decline in foreign-exchange value of the Chinese National 
dollar conversions to United States dollars may not reflect actual rates at which busi- 
hess was transacted. 

" Excluding gold and silver. 

'8 Sea-b orne trade only; excluding bullion, specie; including Government stores. 

" Fiscal year ended Mar. 31 of year following. 

* Sea-borne trade only; including trade on Government account: excluding bullion 
and specie. Beginning Apr. 1, 1948, sea-borne trade with India is included. 

* Excluding bullion, specie, and parcei post. 

® Refers only to Federal territory. 

% Trade year beginning Mar. 21 of stated year. 

4 Excluding exports by Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., amounting to $531.500,000 and by 
the Société Mahie-Iran amcunting to $2,000,000. 

% Excluding bullion, specie, and pipeline exports of crude petroleum. 

Excluding specie and currency notes; reexports by concessionaires valued at 

1,800,000 in 1948 are excluded. 

” Excluding gold bullion and coin, including reexports and transshipments. 

* Excluding bullion, coin, and gold leaf. 

: Fiscal year ended June 30 of year following. 

Including bullion; excluding specie. 

Excluding a large number of camels exported to Egypt, military equipment, and 
Stores exported by the British and Egyptian armed forces; including gold mined in 
ite Sudan; beginning January 1948, deliveries of gascline to foreign aircraft tanks are 

® Includes Ruanda-Urundi. 


December 4, 1950 


33 Including bullion and specie. 

34 Excluding trade of Egypt with Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

35 Including trade of both Kenya and Uganda. 

3% Including specie. 

37 Excluding gold bullion; including ships’ stores. 

38 Figures include commercial imports plus ERP imports. 

39 Adjusted to include all imports from the United States, but not all noncommercial 
imports from other countries. 

40 Based on cfficial foreign-trade statistics. The figures do not include Army stocks 
and property of the military government unless cleared through German customs 
offices. Import values represent amount paid by the German impcrters converted to 
— through December 1948 at $0.50 per mark for foodstuffs and $0.30 for other com- 
modities. 

41 Excluding gold and silver, including UNRRA and ECA. 

Including Government-sponsored cargoes. 

43 Excluding military and Red Cross imports; also excluding transfers of Allied prop- 
erty at Hollandia, Biak, and Morotai. 

44 Excluding imports by special franchise amounting to $39,100,000. 

‘5 For 1948 includes estimated value of goods (except some petroleum products) pro- 
cured with U. 8. Government-appropriated funds and estimated value of surplus 
stocks transferred to Japanese Government. For 1949 includes all petroleum products. 

46 Eycluding specie and currency notes; imports by concessionaires valued at 
$3,800,000 in 1948 are excluded. 

47 Excluding gold bullion and coin, including goods to be reexported and for trans 
shipment. 

48 Figures for July-December 1948. 

‘* Excluding military equipment and stores of British and Egyptian armed forces, 
imports of the Egyptian Government and N. A. A. F.I., and specie. 

80 Including Government imports, bullion, and specie. 

5t Excluding gold bullion; including Government imports. 

*Converted to United States dollars.at par-value exchange rate announced by the 
International Monetary Fund. 

2 Generally f.0. b. Exceptions: Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, f. a. s., and Mauritius ec. i. f. 

> Generally c. i. f. Exceptions: Canada, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Philippines, Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, Union of South Africa, 
United States, and Venezuela, f. 0. b. 

» Preliminary. 

r Revised. 

= Except as indicated, values are for the calendar year; however, because of year-end 
adjustments, they are not necessarily equal to the sum of the monthly figures. 
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’ United States Foreign Trad 
Monthly L nite ates For ion rade 
Prepared by International Economic Analysis Division, Office of International Trade 
The statistical data on United States trade, The two general types—Cash-purchase, or tinent and area totals but are not shown 
derived from figures compiled by the Bureau commercial, and foreign aid and relief—are separately. 
of the Census, show total trade, distribution not available separately. Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
of trade by areas and leading countries, and Distribution of exports by areas and coun- received in the United States Customs area, 
trade in principal commodities. They in- tries is generally according to country of ul- Values are those reported at foreign port of 
clude revisions issued through September timate destination; classification is by export, and, therefore, exclude insurance, 1 
1950. country of consignment if destination is not transportation, and other charges incident to West 
The export figures cover all merchandise known. Imported goods are credited to the arrival in the United States. General im- I 
shipped from the United States Customs country in which the products are mined, ports represent merchandise entered imme- I 
area with the exception of supplies destined grown, or manufactured. Countries with diately upon arrival into merchandising or 4 : 
to United States Armed Forces abroad for ‘ consumption channels plus commodities en- ar 
which average exports in the recent periods ee ( 
their own use. Civilian supplies sent to oc- mount to $50,000,000 or imports to $25,000 tered into bonded customs warehouses for I 
cupied areas through United States Armed a ae eee ae . esas storage. Imports for consumption are mer- | 
Forces, Mutual Defense Assistance Program 000 on an annual basis, and a few coun- chandise entered immediately upon arrival I 
shipments, ECA and other aid and relief ship- tries having smaller trade, are shown sepa- into merchandising or consumption channels : 
ments are included as well as commercial rately. Generally, the countries that are less plus withdrawals from bonded customs I 
exports. Values are f. a. s. port of export. important in the trade are covered in con- warehouses for consumption. I 
§ 
UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE ; 
ee ae a . . N 
1950 1949 1950 January-September 
" 1936-38 
Item , 9-month Alger 
“a a October —— March April May June July August |2?Veraee 1949 1950 Fren 
West 
: , Belgi 
VALUE Egyy 
Exports, including reexports +° eet 
thousands of dollers 910, 437 909, 603 852, 663 840, 772 864, 075 806, 420 827, 870 876, 052 773, 824 761, 405 [2, 224, 899 |9, 404, 259 | 7, 332, 868 West 
Exports, United States merchandise t° Unio 
thoussnds of dollars 897,535 | 900,418 | 846,169 | 833,384 | 854,822 797,065 | 816, 231 864,859 | 763,056 | 750,322 [2,193,768 9,312,008 | 7, 239, 265 7" 
General imports do 857, 702 530, 444 557, 105 592, 940 664, 355 583, 196 658, 771 685, 328 708, 840 819,115 ]1, 866, 672 (4, 867,496 | 6, 220, 639 Briti 
Imports for consumption do 823, 378 528, 850 560, 157 591, 762 659, 615 571, 620 653, 636 678, 812 702, 688 818, OSS 11,845, 864 4,847,950 — 6, 120, 521 
INDEXES 
Exports, United Ste tes merche ndise: Nort 
Velue___. 1936-28 = 100 368 369 347 342 351 327 335 355 313 308 100 424 330 Sout] 
Unit velue co 183 182 178 178 176 175 173 175 176 177 100 188 177 ae 
Quentity do 201 203 195 192 199 187 194 203 178 174 100 265 187 Sout 
Imports for consumption: Euro 
Value - do__- 401 258 273 289 322 279 319 331 343 399 100 263 332 Asia 
Unit v-lve. do 257 220 218 215 225 227 226 232 240 247 100 226 233 Ocra 
Qu:ntity do 156 117 125 134 143 123 141 143 143 161 100 116 142 Afric 
sesewenm: enn awrene a > par ieeeeeeent: ave 7 Cane 
UNITED STATES TRADE, BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS Lal 
- Ame 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING ( 
REEXPORTS ° 
Northern North America ( 
thousends of dollars _ 179, 927 147,639 | 150,989 | 148,312 | 164,647 | 191,369 | 174, 271 165,653 | 160,718 | 346,545 1,515, 582 | 1, 433, 445 I 
Southern North Arrerica ...-€o 140, 996 105, 511 122,110 | 125,191 111,127 | 109, 235 115,182 | 114,646 | 202,662 | 990,270 | 1,041,259 A 
South America __do 124, 163 97, 589 96, 906 107, 800 106, 340 106, 542 100, 712 109, 076 j 5,7 i 
Europe ook ae do 246, 642 285, 200 277, 667 285, 965 262,746 | 239, 867 175, 053 184, 146 I 
Asia Co... 122, 562 158, 691 142, 550 156, 466 118, 909 140, 680 110, 962 115, 488 ( 
Oceania “3 00... 12, 284 15, 498 10, 336 12, 164 13, 068 10, 552 &, 189 9, 405 ( 
Africa Sa SSRIS th: do 26, 276 42, 535 40, 203 28, 177 29, 582 29, 625 28, 770 22, 698 i 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE : 
Canada (including Newfoundland and Neth 
Laborador) _- thousands of dollars 179, 909 152, 271 150, 959 164, 636 191, 302 174, 220 160, 715 
American Republics, total_.__......do 253, 904 | 218, O78 208, 352 206, 069 | 205,748 | 223, 725 213, 742 
Mexico See ween 47, 194 31, 240 35, 888 36, 808 36, 712 40, 326 410, 307 ERF 
Central American Republics. ..do 23, 262 24, 719 37, 511 25, 750 27, 193 16, 171 18, 378 
Honduras ree. do. 2, 607 2, 551 2, 326 1, 379 2, 323 1,713 1, 896 I 
Panama, Republic of do 10, 309 12, 727 24, 943 13, 316 14, 226 3, 546 7, 923 I 
Cuba do 53, 143 30, 981 32, 872 32, 944 31, 301 36, 695 41,116 ( 
Argentina __- do 10, 506 11, 530 9, 516 10, 308 11, 818 14,774 11, 600 ( 
Bolivia a 2, 197 2, 674 2, 566 2, O81 1, 329 1,317 1, 482 771 I 
Brazil do__. 39, 524 32, 918 19, 472 18, 948 22, 537 21, 862 27, 696 33, 702 d 
Chile : : do_.- 4, 235 13, 138 8, 952 9, 397 5, 749 6,112 5, 697 4,785 | > 
Colombia “ ..do_. 18, 621 11, 738 11, 644 12, 492 22, 729 23, 612 28, 681 17, 004 | I 
Peru eee .-do 7, 539 6, 217 3, 937 5, 050 5, 141 6, 313 6, 322 5, 290 | § 
Uruguay ; _.do 2, 309 2, 360 2, 314 2, 190 2, 503 2, 313 3, 181 1, 954 § 
_ Venezuela ee ™ 24, 923 41, 799 34, 287 33, 014 32, 731 30, 285 34,713 30, 505 " 
Netherlands Antilles___- do- 5, O78 6, 172 4, 951 4, 333 4, 404 4, 682 4,727 I 
EUROPE That 
ERP countries, total *! ( 
F thousands of dollars... 241,736 | 289,966 | 288,716 | 271, 287 257,492 | 234,687 | 271,759 173,465 | 846,549 3 I 
Austria : _.do- 6, 660 6, 847 12, 989 12, 107 5 9, 482 10, 170 12, 739 2, 882 1, 602 I 
Belgium ieeuaod Si tec 20. 643 22, 519 21, £01 24, 2C5 27, 899 22, 902 23, 052 22, 157 16, 496 57, 780 , 
Denmark - - -- Les do 3, 964 4, £60 6, 627 8, 116 5, 491 4, 635 4, 825 5, 331 3, 568 13, 562 
France___.___- “ aS 24, 890 26, 850 29, 279 32, 173 33, 370 20, 060 25, 690 37, 664 14,119 106, 965 
Germany ical aE ee 42, 256 63, 379 59, 107 64, 193 42, 157 36, 809 38, 222 57, 199 25, 825 &3, 862 West 
ete ESE MS PS 3, 285 21,114 13, 969 5, 980 &, 581 10, £68 8, 446 12, 362 4, 455 5, 013 
Italy. Az OT EF 23, 224 20, 440 28, 407 23, 904 31, 337 39, 685 24, 357 39, 624 18,479 | 548, 528 J 
Netherlands inn Ceketisin do__- 16, 014 27, 221 18, 229 20, 345 22, 921 21,174 24, 777 23, 311 11, 770 60, 876 I 
Norway a ws wa Sa 6, 668 7,127 4, 031 4,119 5, 734 7, 843 6,714 7, 463 5, 207 15, 057 } 
Portugal ae _...do 1, 992 2, 176 3, 109 1, 826 4, 068 4,128 3, 213 4, 287 3, OOS 8, 640 § 
Sweden Boe oe SP ..do 10, 108 8, 183 6, 154 5, €60 10, 165 7, 330 6, 450 7, O80 6, 501 42, 939 Far | 
Switzerland ae “SE 12, 222 9, 498 9, 610 10, 931 10, 151 9, 904 9, 584 8, 749 10, 121 6, 966 I 
Turkey a 5 a 3, 169 13, 415 12, 717 &, 479 5, 768 5, 837 5, 821 5, 787 3, 436 &, 56 ( 
_ United Kingdom errr 59, 375 52, 372 55, 910 42, 496 54, 633 49, 899 29, 284 24, 389 41,598 | 374, 373 ( 
on beau 3, 191 1,974 2, 605 5, 752 4, 380 2, 676 2, 620 2, 225 2, 726 9, 954 I 
Eastern Europe, total ® ey 4, 637 7, 833 6, 486 8, 934 6, 370 7, 868 8,013 9, 741 10, 985 83, 223 ] 
Czechoslovakia bil isled Saldanha 164 1, 844 1, 666 2, 242 1,184 819 1, 388 1, 161 1, 588 11, 106 J 
EY do 949 2, 689 1, 344 1, 745 2, 270 2, 374 2, 178 1,412 1,124 7,929 I 
Poland and Danzig. -_____-.__-- _ Ae 551 452 2, 306 1, 031 350 105 378 435 607 17, 820 ] 
U.8.5.R Niels Sree ee an 3 80 60 21 37 292 77 26 25 36, 504 § 
RR Sa aR SEF sa do__. 2, 876 2, 593 664 2, 494 1, 942 3, 831 3, 298 5, 672 7, 467 1,791 P 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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368, 645 
97, 469 
73, 407 

g, 640 
15, 867 
8, 385 
611 
33, 261 
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Item 


EXPORTS, INCLUDING 
REEXPORTS°—Continued 


ASIA AND OCEANIA 


Western Asia, excluding Turkey, total 
thousands of dollars 


Iran do 
Israel and Palestine do 
Saudi Arabia do 
Far East, total do 
China do 
India do 
Pakistan do 
Hong Kong do 
Japan do 
Korea do 
Indonesia do 
Philippines, Republic of do 
Siam (Thailand) do 
Taiwan do 
Australia __. do 
New Zealand do 


AFRICA 


Algeria thousands of dollars 
French Morocco do 
Western French Africa, total] "! do 
Belgian Congo do 
Egypt do 
Liberia do 
Western British Africa, total] ' do 
Union of South Africa do 
British Commonwealth '4 do 


GENERAL IMPORTS 


Northern North America 
thousands of dollars 


Southern North America do 
South America do 
Europe do 
Asia__ do 
Oceania -- do 
Africa. do 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Newfoundland and 
thousands of dollars 


Canada (including 
Labrador) 


American Republics, total do 
Mexico do 
Central American Republics. __do 
El Salvador do 
Guatemala do 
Cuba do 
Dominican Republic do 
Argentina do 
Bolivia do 
Brazil do 
Chile do 
Colombia do 
Peru do 
Uruguay do 
Venezuela do 

Netherlands Antilles do 


EUROPE 
ERP countries, total] 15 1¢ 
thousands of dollars 


Belgium do 
France do 
Germany do 
Greece do 
Italy do 
Netherlands do 
Norway do 
Portugal do 
Sweden do 
Switzerland do 
Turkey do 
United Kingdom do 
Spain do 
Eastern Europe, total 17 do 
Czechoslovakia do 
Finland do 
U.8.8. a do 
Yugoslavia... do 


ASIA AND OCEANIA 


Western Asia, excluding Turkey, total 
thousands of dollars 


Afghanistan ..do 
ran ..do 
Kuwait do 
Saudi Arabia do 
ar Rast, total do 
British Malaya ..do 
Ceylon do 
hina. __ ..do 
India___. _.do 
Pakistan _.do 
Japan. ~ 
Indonesia a ee 
silippines, mapanite of ok 
Siam (Thailand). cvecae 


See footnotes at end of table. 


December 4, 1950 


916062—50 2 


UNITED STATES TRADE, 


1950 


Septem- 
ber 


20, 697 
2, 823 
, 543 
2, 043 
, 980 
1, 004 
, O89 
1, 402 
8, 220 
), 301 

60 
6, 468 
3, 990 
2, 819 
, 282 
857 


175 


oS OO 


2ee 
Sas 
—-Oo Dh 


626 
, 032 
, 626 
. 462 


3, 570 


178, 
297, 


12, 


122, 302 
10, 769 
13, 888 
10, 967 

556 

390 

043 

566 

658 

749 

S64 

791 

473 

314 

419 

641 

041 

420 

2, 285 


— 
ee ee Ct 


ere) 





Septem- 
ber 


37, 099 
11, 422 
9, 564 
7. 168 
137, 814 
842 

11, 027 
3, 333 
11, 155 
2, 593 
4,177 


6, 605 | 


2, 757 
2, 096 
1, 935 
, 603 
3, 813 


, 825 
394 


mh 


PO ot On 29 50 


989 
589 
628 
032 
, 060 


77, 928 


t 
~j 


, 435 
, 648 
». 620 
. 106 


8, 761 
, 902 





, 979 | 


6, 613 | 
9 


1, 370 
2, 8&3 

547 
‘8, 024 
5, 


oo ie 


041 


473 | 


378 | 


4, 

6, 

ry 075 
583 

6, 792 

10, 101 

16, 166 


_ 


2, 763 | 


1949 


October 


27, 275 
6, 026 
&, 968 
3, 647 

134. 197 
280 

11, 819 
3, 160 
9, 712 

32, 020 
4, 015 
5, 813 

39, 036 
2, 833 
4, OO8 
11, 026 
3, 609 


2, 803 
, 659 
, 919 
7, 554 


27, 098 


059 
291 
302 
425 
, O11 
483 
472 
329 
430 


Int SP FS S* $9 + wm ho 


—_ 


_ 
= 


149 


2, 093 
351 
283 


— it 
"ho 


, 386 | 
19, 687 | 


396 | 


3, 339 | 


BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS— 
1950 
— March April May 
| 
| | 
| 
34, 449 21, 939 17, 702 18, 463 | 
10, 105 4, 550 3, 143 2, 563 | 
10, 237 8, 023 6, 827 7, 288 
6, 744 4,441 3, 097 | 3, 054 | 
109, 958 ),923 | 108, 437 126, 947 
714 | 4, 32: 838 599 
6, 359 34, 477 14, 746 28, 804 
3, 618 1, 895 3, 363 2, 669 
10, 359 13, 573 8, 235 6, 717 
24, 479 29, 865 28, 009 35, 820 
2, 574 4, 353 1, 978 4, 022 
4, 243 6, 809 7,611 8, 148 
35, 213 23, 968 23, 842 22, 184 
1, 647 2, 026 1, 738 1, 641 
Z, 322 2 651 2, 001 2, 693 
8, O11 10, 144 10, 436 | 6, 872 
1, 575 1, 190 2, 331 3, 074 
2, 265 1, 841 | 1, 468 196 | 
898 2, 491 1, 654 2, 268 | 
2, 227 2, 453 1, 088 2, 139 
3, 469 3, 765 3, 382 3, 249 | 
3, 546 1, 703 2, 766 3, 411 | 
6,919 549 398 481 
1, 193 735 1, 066 973 
13. 952 9, 187 11, 816 12, 189 | 
252, 259 | 286,819 | 279,354 | 201, 281 
| | 
157,533 | 149,940 | 132,246 | 167, 645 
68, 587 111, 786 | 81, 540 95, 859 
8 786 | 131,890 | 118131 | 125,612 | 
89,453 | 98, 232 82,909 | 94, 594 | 
108,511 | 115.492 | 120,487 | 122, 628 
9,872 | 10,053 19, 226 14, 987 
27, 198 | 46, 963 | 28, 657 37, 447 
| | 
| 
157, 331 149,940 | 132,100 | 167, 500 
187,828 | 227,027 | 185,138 | 206, 875 
19,437 | 23,708 | 21, 277 26, 593 
6,285 | 21,153 | 13,3651 13, 750 
227 | 6, 109 | 2,775 | 1, 932 
1, 637 6, 388 | 4, 158 4, 013 
27, 610 47,836 | 29.650 |} 36,611 
2, 189 1, 800 1, 737 3, 374 
6, 039 18, 337 17, 686 15, 881 
2, 832 1, 744 229 1, 062 
61, 519 43, 049 43, 655 45, 073 
7, 547 10, 020 8, 713 16, 248 
22, 729 18, 736 15, 663 13, 301 
1,975 2, 482 1, 979 3, 247 
3, 284 5, 297 579 3, 475 
22, 231 28, 471 26 499 23, 265 
9, 646 13, 453 12, 428 12, 056 
78,229 | 88, 556 73,134 | 83, 605 
8,040 | 11, 8, 514 11, 864 
6,580} 8 6, 002 6, 542 | 
4, 048 | 5, 6, 001 | 4, 897 
150 | 1, 486 2,177 | 1, 795 
6, 627 | 9, 55+ 7, 334 | 5, 799 
4, 905 | 3, 752 | 3, 040 | 5, 835 
2,620 | 5,347 | 3,407 | 2, 656 
1, 213 | 1,145 | 1,414 1, 101 
6, 657 | 5, 268 3, 412 5, 865 
9, 870 | 8, 383 6, 607 7, 398 
2, 631 5, 852 | 5, 248 4, 158 
22,708 | 20,997 | 18,287 | 24,090 
2, 455 4, 247 | 4, 338 | 4,112 
10,134 | 11,194 | 10,495 10, 352 
1,972 2, 898 | 1, 733 | 2, 262 
3, 826 | 3, 269 2, 194 | 2, 158 
1.791} 3.446| 2.897 3) 558 
2, 067 | 282] 2,127] 1,008 
| | 
| 
9,536 | 10,438 | 9,548| 9,573 
77 | 2, 739 | 907 | 1, 557 
S806 1,441 | 890 986 
4,999 | 2, 340 | 3, 866 | 3, 493 
1, 284 | 2, 037 1, 934 | 1, 830 
106, 216 | 109,253 | 124,917 | 123, 885 
18, 595 16, 485 | 17, 588 | 21,77 
3, 847 | 6, 079 5, 098 3, 974 
13,334 | 10,182 | 9,055 | 11,072 
21, 363 22,676 | 24,181 | 16,756 
1, 331 | 3, 704 2, 463 3, 599 
8, 055 | 11, 859 | 10,068 17, 152 
10, 628 | 7,003 | 10,357 | 7, 085 
15,133 | 16,268 | 19,362 | 21, 589 
3, 291 | 2, 379 | 4,511 | 5, 089 


























Continued 
June July 
22,011 | 11,011 
3, 666 604 
8, 474 6, 405 | 
4, 497 1, 150 | 
125, 180 102, 001 
4, 096 2, 957 
17, 993 14, 578 | 
7, 010 2, 908 
7,982 | 8,624 
33,407 | 33, 552 | 
2, 400 59 | 
5, 522 3, 518 | 
22, 193 17, 151 | 
1, 763 1, 686 | 
4, 221 2,613 | 
12, 105 5, 949 | 
1, 464 2, 005 | 
2, 024 677 | 
2,430 | 1, 766 | 
2,249 | 3,319 | 
2,315 4, 022 | 
2, 513 3,315 | 
859 | 569 | 
941 | 1, 106 
16, 652 9, 170 
271,421 | 242, 731 
| 
178,452 | 163, 136 | 
87, 396 94, 616 | 
133,993 | 164,010 
99,372 | 103, 287 | 
131, 280 131, 872 | 
18,245 | 18, 566 | 
36,591 | 33,352 | 
178,177 | 163, 008 
207, 050 | 244, 536 
25,131 | 22, 251 
13,424 | 18, 475 | 
2,426} 6,560 
4,030 | 3,296 
29,078 | 34, 241 
4, 593 5, 244 
13, 840 17, 432 
1, 234 509 
37, 912 64, 995 
16, 621 7, 977 
15, 587 26, 091 
4,615 3, 763 
13, 550 13, 054 
26, 921 25, 722 
11, 770 11, 459 
85, 958 91, 154 
9, 747 10, 432 
7,701 8, 262 
6,175 6, 268 
857 265 
7, 182 6, 590 
6, 248 8, 953 
2, 652 2, 065 
1, 318 1, 025 
5, 801 5, 022 
7, 355 8, 069 
1, 702 3, 623 
27, 174 28, 668 
3, 642 3, 001 
10, 761 12, 462 
1, 695 1, 947 
3, 574 2, 730 
3, 017 4, 300 
1, 403 1, 223 
9, 818 15, 065 
347 1, 109 
1, 591 2, 220 
3, 652 3, 585 
1, 634 2, 341 
138,005 | 131,750 
25, 516 23, 932 
4, 147 6, 154 
11, 72 12, 159 
20, 183 19, 298 
2, 235 2, 704 
15, 580 13, 759 
13,505 | 10, 285 
20,420 | 19,393 
5,396 | 4, 458 | 


August 


17, 379 
2, 971 
6, 818 
2, 131 
104, 078 
8, 902 
11, 033 
889 

11, 107 

32, 988 

164 
4, 001 

16, 500 
2, 443 
1, 072 
6, 631 
1, 908 


9, 8 13 


254, 9 930 


160, 395 
119, 634 
219, 824 
120, 645 
143, 085 

16, 995 

38, 536 


160, 359 
321, 791 
26, 507 
17, 240 
5, 002 
3, 888 
54, 290 
3, 649 
18, 624 
7, 541 
83, 662 
15, 070 
42, 650 
5, 569 
11,112 
30, 118 
14, 978 


110, 332 
8, 196 
12, 593 
8, 528 
924 

9, 469 
7, 316 
4, 510 
1, 632 
4, 863 
8, O88 
4, 783 
36, 401 
5, 603 
9, 238 
1, 870 
3, 452 
2, 182 
271 


11, 370 

42 

1, 621 
3, 005 


3, 703 





1936-38 
9-month 


average ! | 


15, 336 

4, 923 

2, 394 

7 1,620 

417, 924 
32, 814 | 
8 26,577 | 
a 

12, 528 

9 183, 41 


’ 578 | 
57, 960 | 
2, 277 

(9) 
50, 247 
16, 713 | 


1, 764 | 





264, 069 

. 751 | 
, 035 
532, 035 
123 
123 
554 


263, ! 

2 4 6, 7 
39,5 

2 24, 


6, 876 
95, 3 


~ 
~I 


61, 380 
702 
80, 145 
25, 182 
36, 207 

9, 594 

7, 695 
17, 262 
13, 770 


454, 869 
43, 911 
48, 726 
59, 175 
10, 701 

5 32, 436 
33, 678 
15, 813 

4. 932 
37, 989 
17, 649 
11, 655 

130, 329 
10, 377 
77, 400 
21,717 
12, 762 
18, 828 

3, 654 


- 
11, 484 
181,341 
3, 231 
(7) 
7324 
568, 098 
130, 788 
12, 753 
56, 259 
$ 56, 214 
(°) 





5 125, 676 
63, 441 
80, 496 | 

270 | 


J 





anuary 


1949 


, 995 
50, 191 
9, 100 
, 802 
78, 429 
, 370 
, 823 
. 437 
2, 210 
, 191 





3, 545 
, 834 
, 966 
, O12 


, 881 
3, 374 
, 192 
4,912 
. 594 
798 


, 109, 273 
, 703, 


646 
183, 895 
114, 931 
37, 222 
33, 814 
315, 333 
16, 638 
66, 438 
38, 107 
360, 790 
129, 473 
173, 649 
32, 081 
40, 338 
201, 562 


76, 761 


, 814 
, 903 
419 
, 501 
, 511 
, 306 
, 193 
, 976 

9, 461 
37, 349 
5, 640 
, 684 
, 782 
877 
004 
572 
17, 724 
2, 942 
8, 144 


5, 295 
15, 354 
3, 415 
27, 334 
16, 448 
905, 343 
148, 813 
27, 290 
76, 865 
175, 389 
24, 817 
60, 585 
88, 436 
164, 078 
36, 005 


7, OO1 | 


2, 390 | 


, 067 | 


3, 815 | 





| 





September 


1950 


168, 681 
27, 108 
68, 872 
27, 323 

1, 051, 507 
34, 316 

163, 738 
25, 307 
83, 471 

306, 537 
19, 074 
58, 061 

179, 711 
19, 127 
21, 044 
79, 113 
20, 265 


11, 549 
17, 230 
18, 540 
27, 445 
22, 330 
10, 628 

8, 748 
93, 924 


1, 384, 053 
867, 298 
1, 412, 122 
903, 145 
1, 124, 774 
148, 440 
360, 807 


1, 383, 147 
2, 145, 473 
224, 163 
151, 348 
48, 473 
40, 233 
324, 514 
27, 377 
156, 559 
22, 041 
500, 873 
111, 011 
231, 154 


109, 386 


806, 022 
88, 213 
75, 324 
56, 842 
12, 962 
66, 992 
54, 281 
29, 633 
12, 876 
50, 987 
72, 116 
41, 741 

222, 982 
33, 134 

102, 553 
20, 065 
26, 165 
32, 774 
11, 724 


97, 37] 
10, 298 
13, 712 
30, 216 
17, 012 

1, 134, 102 
199, 245 
43, 558 
96, 180 


168, 058 
39, 504 








Item 


GENERAL IMPORTS—Continued 
ASIA AND OCEANIA—Continued 


Far East—Continued 


Australia___._.._thousands of dollars 
_ 5. RS do__. 
AFRICA 
Belgian Congo ._thousands of dollars 
Egypt-_---_-- *. , do 
Western British Africa, total] ! do 
Union of South Africa do 
British Commonwealth '4__________ do 


ECONOMIC CLASSES 


thousands of dollars 
_1936-38= 100_ 
Unit value ~~ 
Quantity __- Lon Oe 
Crude foodstuffs thousands of dollars 
Indexes: Value _.. 1936-38 = 100- 
Unit value* do__. 
° Quantity _ do- 
Manufactured foodstuffs 
thousands of dollars 
Indexes: Value ..1936-38= 100 
Unit value*________._.do 
Quantity al ae 
Semimanufactures__thousands of dollars 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Unit value do 
Quantity _ do 
Finished manufactures 
thousands of dollars 
Indexes: Value _- ..1936-38= 100 
Unit value ._ do 
Quantity _ do 


Crude materials 
Indexes: Value 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Agricultural exports, total 
thousands of dollars 
Meat products and edible fats 
thousands of pounds 
thousands of dollars 
Dairy products and eggs 2 oS “Se 
Grains and preparations do__- 
Wheat, including wheat flour 
thousands of bushels 
thousands of dollars 
Fruits and vegetables #®_______ do__ 
Vegetable oils (expressed) and oilseeds | 
thousands of dollars _- 
Tobacco, manufactured 
thousands of pounds 
thousands of dollars- 
Cotton, raw, excluding linters 
bales ______- ss J 
thousands of dollars 
Nonagricultural exports, total 
thousands of dollars 
Rubber manufactures, including syn- | 
thetic rubber thousands of dollars 
Textile and textile manufactures 
thousands of dollars 
Cotton cloth, duck and tire fabric 
thousands of square yards. 
thousands of dollars. ______. 
Piece goods wholly or chiefly of | 
synthetic fibers 
thousands of square yards 
thousands of dollars_____-_ 
Coal Gana of short tons__| 
megs thousands of dollars_____| 
Petroleum and products Yea 
Motor fuel and gasoline 
thousands of barrels__| 
thousands of dollars__| 
Lubricating oils 
thousands of barrels __| 
thousands of dollars__| 
Iron and steel mill products | 
thousands of short tons_- 
thousands of dollars____- 


Machinery, total 2921.) do_._..| 
Electrical 2° 21 we'REx i i 
Metal working ”° 2! ae 
Other industrial 2°__..______ ee 
Agricultural 2°__..._____- _.do 
Tractors and parts #!_______do___- 

Automobiles, parts, and accesso- 

oe hank ES ERI a do. 


Chemicals and related products 2 2 — 


do___. 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical 

preparations. ________- -do.__- 

Industrial chemicals and _ spe- 
ee eee do_.- 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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15, 543 


UNILED STATES TRADE, BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS: 


1950 


Septem- 
ber 


9, 590 
1, 931 


5, 671 
, 789 
5, 360 


381 


175, 627 
315 
239 
132 

, 845 
523 
185 
282 


57, 143 
407 
102, 954 


167 
142 


501, 967 


253, 460 


5, 401 
72, 980 
43, 887 

372, 381 
75, 148 
644, 076 
7, 749 

, 123 


50, 959 
13, 805 


13, 278 
6, 495 
3, 402 

31, 127 

45, 665 


, 40 
, 524 


oO 


1, 281 
16, 055 


282 

38, 021 
166, 374 
34, 012 
19, 604 
75, 882 
8, 801 
16, 370 


62,175 
65, 713 
20, 865 


25, 544 





Septem- 
ber 


4, 647 
3, 781 


2, 928 
6, 584 
2, 731 
9, 702 


201, 243 


122, 839 
220 
212 
104 
102, 394 
896 
215 


417 


52, 438 
373 

173 

216 
104, 388 
241 

162 


149 


518, 360 
435 
182 
239 


245, 842 


46, 284 
8, 950 
16, 525 
105, 949 
33, 495 
78, 002 
11, 299 
8, 273 


76, 768 
40, 463 
211, 372 
36, 027 


654, 576 
7, 735 
50, 269 
66, 384 
16, 653 


21, 266 
9, 132 
2, 205 

19, 920 

40, 465 


1, 784 
9, 546 


886 | 


13, 161 


521 
67, 710 
181, 421 
32, 022 





15, 792 | 
91,124 | 


8, 892 
24, 201 


56, 692 
55, 330 
16, 361 
21, 135 


1949 


October 


UNITED 


133, 865 
240 
207 


259, 948 


43, 204 

7, 949 
13, 334 
92, 989 


26, 533 
64, 151 
18, 402 

7, 524 


56, 720 


30, 333 


415, O88 
68, 759 


586, 221 


7, 989 
49, 874 
60, 383 | 
15,121 | 


24, 217 | 
10, 655 | 


792 
9, 331 
42, 761 


1, 842 | 
9, 617 


976 | 


12, 770 


255 

37, 681 
167,177 
35, 515 
16, 046 
76, 582 
7, 897 
20, 700 


53, 876 
55, 634 
15, 716 


20, 189 


1950 





vg pal March April May 
eT = 
6, 587 7, 574 10, 981 13, 148 
2, 962 2, 296 8, 189 1, 799 
2, 690 2, 451 
295 10, 998 
1, 410 9, 605 
13, 984 11, 727 
257, 717 258, 475 281, 817 





STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS ” 





130, 710 165, 108 145, 814 168, 175 

234 296, 261 302 

209 207 212 209 

112 143 123 144 

94, 658 64, 465 66, 313 55, 068 

828 564 580 482 

208 202 193 189 

398 279 300 254 

59, 210 47, 155 52, 462 48, 192 

42] 336 374 343 

165 152 149 **134 

255 221 251 **256 

83, 275 91, 052 87, 206 90, 254 

193 211 202 209 

162 162 165 165 

119 130 122 127 

465, 53 487, 043 445, 270 454, 542 

390 408 373 381 

178 176 174 173 

220 232 214 221 

259, 315 258, 477 233, 022 233, 966 

59, 117 85, 674 47,219 44, 985 

10, 111 12, 352 7, 786 7, 522 

7, 430 7,415 9, 465 9, 870 
99, 738 66, 517 69, 218 54, O88 | 

24, 067 23, 315 26, 768 18, 523 

54, 563 48,915 54, 552 37, 014 

16, 129 14, 523 13, 909 14, 495 

9,962; 14,152 10, 297 16, 280 

37, 675 44,168 36, 723 
19, 127 18, 867 14, 498 | 

433,596 | 685,775 | 469,377 | 539,305 
71,361 | 111,059 | 78,169 90,003 | 








574,069 | 596,345 | 564,043 | 582, 265 
6, 795 | 6, 972 6, 900 | 6, 423 
| 43,887 | 44,638 | 44,732] 41,742 
| | | | 
52,811 | 49, 266 52,840 | 51,428 
13, 143 12, 164 13, 639 12, 257 
| 
| 18,159 | 15, 557 | 12, 435 
8, 157 | 6, 902 5, 334 
1, 522 } 2, 369 3, 436 
15, 828 | | 21,674 | 30,545 
35, 443 | 40,143 | 41, 002 
1,713| 1,122] 1,766] 1,762 
| 9, 434 5, 256 8,658 | 9, 782 
754 1,110 1, 250 1, 160 | 
9, 183 13, 640 13,297 | 13,895 
187 | 272 257 288 
26, 094 39, 868 39,148 | 40,639 | 
159, 252 183,993 | 166, 832 166, 014 | 


31, 922 
16, 238 
75, 460 
6, 838 
19, 546 | 


36, 905 
20, 743 
81, 407 
10, 669 
24, 224 


31, 420 
17, 374 
74, 543 } 
10, 933 
21, 926 


29, 695 


75, 382 
10, 759 


44, 652 49, 646 | 46, 671 55, 049 


59, 123 57, 526 59, 042 


16, 16, 337 17, 499 


19, 784 21, 959 22, 385 22, 444 


17, 037 | 


22, 773 


Continued 

June July 
7, 421 8, 964 
10, 204 9, 500 
3, 108 3, 541 
202 304 
12, 125 9, 456 
11, 878 8, 773 
305, 721 286, 664 


192, 497 


50, : 


93, 5 


470, 


262, 434 


44,177 


2, 318 
12, 277 


pad 


11, 727 
5, 190 
3, 002 

26, 893 


39, 058 


1, 244 
6, 722 

910 
12, 602 


343 


47, 942 
167, 979 
33, 461 


16, 729 | 


77, 439 
10, 022 
19, 921 
68, 756 
62, 


19, 


21, 914 


107, 258 


462, 282 


4, 976 | 


24, 525 | 


11, 603 


4, 9R2 
45, 826 


5, 464 


5, 445 | 


32, 052 | 


35. 935 
9, 195 


3,712 
2, 990 
, 325 


8, 331 
3 
) 


39, 898 | 


1, 285 
6, 791 


1,075 
, 835 


244 
34, 189 


5, 940 | 


27, 215 | 


5, 484 
3, 031 

9, 696 
20, 411 
62, 927 
53, 407 
15, 525 


21, 453 





January-September 


1936-38 
9-month | 
average ! 


August 1949 1950 
9, RBH 18, 810 74, 260 98, 682 
7, 001 10, O98 17, 588 17, 683 
2, 393 1,611 30, 907 


155 
16, 362 
9, 072 


5, 263 7 
5, 965 


50, 401 
, 646 
94, 948 





297, 683 668, 682 (1, 936, 55 . 508 

141, 612 501, 957 (1, 344, 134 | 1, 361, 548 

254 100 268 271 

222 100 213 215 

114 100 125 126 

57, 054 102, 906 1, 070, 702 550, 262 

499 100 1, 040 535 

187 100 297 194 

266 100 458 276 

43, 406 126, 414 699, 604 447, 182 

309 100 553 354 

164 100 18] 153 

188 100 306 231 

84, 602 389, 070 (1, 082, 331 798, 441 

196 100 218 205 

170 100 176 166 

115 100 158 124 

423, 648 11,073,412 (5,115, 240 | 4, 081, 906 

355 100 477 380 

174 100 186 176 

204 100 256 216 

201, 055 583, 623 2,757,829 | 2, 090, 801 

43, 039 225, 855 623, 553 485, 864 

8, 832 32, 481 114, 533 79, 654 

8, 801 4, 311 170, 206 77, 106 

62, 074 86, 796 (1, 159, 031 605, 219 

15, 494 46, 566 338, 589 188, 466 

28, 758 46, 143 823, 357 378, 902 

12, 899 74, 808 139, 260 130, 205 

2, 622 2, 637 101, 002 79, 001 

46, 762 337, 293 353, 616 310, 995 

24, 463 106, 884 | 76, 191 155, 369 

355, 975 13, 863, 250 |3, 644, 365 | 4, 613, 389 

64, 441 234, 531 622, 218 780, 762 
} | 

549, 267 11, 601, 145 |6, 554,181 | 5, 148, 538 

6, 053 19, 098 87,901 | 60,115 

38, 983 65, 367 512, 597 | 358, 250 

45, 633 189, 099 711, 143 409, 852 


12, 124 20, 178 103, 861 


12, 429 n.s.s. | 153, 865 113, 457 
5, 640 n.s.s. | 74,421 | 51, 807 
3, 274 9,945 | 28,780] 20,718 
27,935 | 42,183 | 255,616 | 189, 284 
38, 144 258,219 | 443,149 349, 340 
911 23, 382 23,709 | 12,117 

5, 158 16, 407 121, 678 63, 892 
1, 101 7,191 9, 297 | 9, 977 
13,175 58, 968 130,872 | 120,645 
249 4, 464 4, 522 | 2, 504 
34,826] 149,049 | 619,245 | 356, 534 
135,891 | 330,021 |1, 806, 445 | 1, 445, 102 
26, 980 78, 678 340, 118 277, 978 
12, 858 53,019 | 147, 209 149, 191 
59, 574 |22116,874 | 880,564 | 655, 548 
10, 894 15.426 | 105,861 | 86, 224 


18, 227 33, 255 | 235,453 | 187, 769 


62, 482 }23 214,380 | 589,638 | 499, 954 
57, 396 96,849 | 570,326 | 512,628 
17, 095 12,366 | 147, 948 150, 025 
22,640 | 37,710 | 220,469 | 1%, 31] 
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113, 457 
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20, 718 

189, 284 

349, 340 


12, 117 
63, 892 
9, 977 
120, 645 
2, 504 
356, 534 
445, 102 
277, 978 
149, 191 
655, 548 
86, 224 
187, 769 
499, 954 
512, 628 
150, 025 
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EcONOMIC CLASSES 


Crude materials _-_.thousands of dollars 224, 270 








March 





UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS * 


1950 January-September 
1936-38 
9-month 


. average | 
April May June July August nit 1949 1950 











159,945 | 160, 559 154, 555 183, 161, 819 167, 599 183, 807 183, 212 993, 159 570, 123 1,376,123 | 1, 680, 024 
Indexes: Value... .._- _1936-38 = 100 354 252 254 244 256 265 290 229 352 100 241 295 
Unit value............d0.. 225 192 189 184 192 191 200 206 912 100 199 198 
Quantity _...._- a ae 157 132 134 133 133 138 145 140 166 100 121 149 
Crude foodstuffs thousands of dollars 179, 770 103, 238 110, 521 139, 809 128, 102, 378 117, 136 119, 916 154, 608 181, 499 255, 528 929, 924 | 1, 285, 064 
Indexes: Value -.-- . 1936-38 = 100 633 364 389 492 385 413 422 545 639 100 364 503 
Unit value___- .do 513 333 336 346 441 431 428 458 485 100 320 443 
Quantity do... 123 109 116 142 87 46 99 119 132 100 114 114 
Manufactured foodstuffs 
thousands of dollars 88, 139 59, 527 64, 793 60, 970 80, 126 61, 793 75, 971 75, 144 83, 145 103, 819 284, 211 573, 562 673, 025 
Indexes: Value ..1936-38= 100_- 279 189 205 193 254 196 241 238 263 329 100 202 237 
Init value__- do 203 201 204 205 197 | 195 198 203 | 204 202 100 203 | 200 
CUBE. «..-.-<<-- Yee 137 94 101 94 129 101 121 | 117 | 129 | 163 100 100 118 
Semimanufactures__thousands of dollars__| 195, 576 106,211 | 119,497 130, 114 146, 889 130, 447 169, 031 | 180, 386 162, 627 184,140 | 377,343 |1, 037, 457 | 1, 438, 539 
Indexes: Value- 1936-38 = 100__| 466 253 285 310 350 311 403 430 | 388 439 100 275 381 
Unit value... _.__-- Ge... 206 187 | 184 178 179 176 177 | 184 | 188 196 100 206 184 
Quantity... .-- cae | Ts 226, 135 | 155 174 | 196 177 227 234 207 224 100 133 207 
Finished manufactures 
thousands of dollars 135, 623 99, 930 104, 788 106, 314 120, 317 108, 184 123, 899 119, 559 119, 095 125, 471 358, 668 930, 881 | 1, 043, 868 
Indexes: Value__.__.. . .1936-38=100 340 251 263 267 302 271 311 300 299 315 100 260 291 
Unit value... _. Wns scl 255 258 255 246 245 | 245 247 | 250 253 252 100 262 | 248 
Quantity -- x | 134 97 103 | 109 123 | 111 | 126 | 120 | 118 | 125 100 99 117 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES | | 
| 
Agricultural imports, total | | | 
thousands of dollars __| 393, 344 239, 518 240, 335 270, 298 | 306, 281 262, 592 | 278, 787 289,210 | 331,870 | 410, 143 944, 613 |2, 111,695 | 2, 860, 426 
Hides and —-< pieces 5, 630 6, 456 5, 945 6, 065 | 7, 431 7, 542 8,032 |} 10, 769 | 8, 593 | 8.313 | 201, 132 52, 467 | 69, 661 
skins *5 thousands of dollars 10, 598 6, 655 6, 045 5, 627 7, 973 7, 653 8, 506 12, 026 11, 664 12 481 38, 925 54, 391 85, 615 
Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables 
thousands of dollars 16, 843 14, 464 16, 506 19, 160 18, 267 18,880 | 17,699 14,435 | 16, 492 60,453 | 149, 977 155, 358 
Cocoa or ca- {thousands of pounds 30, 227 25, 207 22, 256 55, 816 44, 919 73, 679 79, 995 59, 304 44, 461 426, 006 494, 040 536, 197 
cao beans... thousands of dollars 9, 109 4, 588 3, 775 12, 492 10, 314 16, 365 | 18,173 | 15,837] 12 995 26, 370 100, 128 124, 988 
Coffee {thousands of pounds 262, 344 255,107 | 244, 659 174,392 | 149,119 | 138,562 | 128,888 | 238,189 | 9277, 034 ]1, 355, 859 |2, 116, 608 | 1, 849, 588 
pa --~\thousands of dollars. 128, 662 65, 984 65, 812 73, O88 64,061 | 58, 679 56, 374 105,153 | 130, 836 105, 588 | 546,415 | 806, 405 
Cane sugar framoe ne pe pounds 757, 862 | 544,188 | 557, 218 | 873,457 | 615,314 728, 996 | 600, 211 673, 728 |1, 004, 756 |4, 568, 850 |6, 322, 881 | 6, 115,012 
i me~-=~) thousands of dollars 40, 156 27, 741 29, 276 | 43, 344 | 30, 393 37, 067 | 31, 109 | 34, 213 3 30 113, 643 312, 303 | 313, 387 
Crude rub- thousands of pounds 136, 860 102, 189 105, 919 | 137, 717 171, 704 134,370 | 174, 207 138, 733 | 836, 793 | 1,071,123 | 1, 308, 146 
ber _._\thousands of dollars. 41, 094 15, 165 15, 892 22,947 | 29,551 23, 727 33, 819 29, 967 133, 947 179,445 | 259, 965 
Vegetable | | | | 
> ae of pounds *__| 124,965 | 118,436 | 116,784) 117,934 | 73,641) 84,867} 88,837| 78,535 | 80,199] 104.645] n.a. 729,126 | 802, 511 
pal oil- | thousands of dollars 19,045 | 15,436 | 16,063] 15,638] 11,251 14,248} 14,182} 12,141 12,003 | 17.574] na. 111,136} 124, 182 
‘ ney | | | 
Tobacco, }thousands of pounds } 8, O78 7, 483 | 7, 261 6, 903 7, 934 6, 530 8, 121 7, 571 | 5, 720 10, 407 52, 659 69, O11 | 68, 913 
unmanu- | | | 
A dollars 6, 758 6, 407 6, 323 | 5, 759 6,711 5, 531 6, 880 | 5, 974 5, 202 8, 958 24, 462 57, 241 58, 319 
Wool, un- | thousands of pounds??7 37, 482 24, 406 29, 745 29, 190 42, 091 40,327 | 34,555 | 36,210 45,319} 48 664 116, 397 182, 386 383, 111 
manufac- | 
tured ? housands of dollars 36, 757 22,553 | 22,472 22, 138 31, 863 27,925 | 31,055 31,044 |} 39,340 46, 851 43, 056 | 316, 968 
Nonagricultural imports, total. __..do 430,034 | 289,332 | 319,822 | 321,464 | 353,335 | 309,028 | 374,849 | 389,602 | 370,818 | 407,945 | 901, 251 |2,7 3, 260, 095 
Fish, including shellfish do 13, 698 9, 927 10,503 | 10, 510 10, 702 8, 119 12,102 | 12,560; 14,045 15, 546 23, 148 | | 107,279 
Undressed furs - do 12, 551 9, 934 12, 913 | 4, 183 8, 955 5, 414 | 7, 331 | 4,414 | 7, 170 5, 042 48, 825 | | 68, 007 
Burlaps fthousands of pounds 37, 407 37, 965 34, 540 40, 044 46, 982 45, 610 31,202 | 30,801 | 30,780 46, 319 429, 849 | | 319,920 
8PS----) thousands of dollars 7, 926 8, 443 8, 199 8, 003 9, 697 | 9, 502 | 6, 592 | 6, 838 6, 831 10, 094 26, 226 | 68, 135 
Silk manufactures____.- do 4,173 2, 484 | 2, 501 | 2,714 1, 884 1, 640 | 1, 470 | 1, 559 | 2, 325 3. 182 6, 984 | 21,112 
Paper and paper materials do_...| 63, 579 48,406 | 57,573 | 61,198 | 58,742 50,828 | 67,817 | 65,796 | 60,634 57,131 165, 825 | 535, 771 
Wood- {thousands of short tons. 191 118 | 175 | 245 203 150 | 204 | 224 178 | 186 1, 593 | | 1, 255 
pulp nanan ne we ay eost 10087 11,271 | 16, 806 22,019 | 19, 482 14,695 | 19,610} 20,854| 17,330] 18 648 63,468 | 124, 695 168, 141 
News- meas fae 837, 327 712, 258 | 799, 820 773, 277 764, 797 739, 119 974, 871 882,479 | 830,847 | 735, 209 |4, 171, 608 |6, 869,035 | 7, 214, 046 
print thousands of dollars. - 38, 933 33, 636 37, 487 35, 735 35, 606 33, 703 | 44, 927 40,544 | 38,410 | 34,066 80,172 | 325, 482 332, 464 
Petroleum and products | | 
thousands of dollars..| 47, 644 38, 321 46,204 | 43,455 | 51, 305 47, 675 45, 295 47, 054 44, 296 50, 548 31,158 | 339, 639 | 426,379 
Crude petro- a. of barrels 14, 533 11, 964 14, 998 13, 699 | 14, 924 3, 787 | 13, 731 14, 208 13, 097 15, 426 21, 582 112, 146 | 128, 031 
leum thousands of dollars 29, 638 26,571 | 32,417 | 30,216 | 32,374 29,998 | 29,031 | 30,088 | 27,453 32, 391 15, 651 247, 367 273, 054 
Diamonds, gems, cut, not set__do 5, 855 5, 678 4, 640 | 3, 798 4, 804 3, 215 4, 602 5, 055 4,975 6, 189 17, 397 29, 171 42, 840 
Nonferrous ores and metals including | | | | 
ferro-alloys...thousands of dollars. | 78, 584 57,094 | 63,536! 62,020 60, 478 51, 501 80, 609 91,082 | 75,307 84, 099 133, 515 | 650, 828 659, 898 
Copper 28 {' housands of pounds 72, 597 76, 352 74, 462 83, 573 90, 415 69, 039 132, 233 174, 445 58, 694 | 67, 152 308, 493 | 861, 526 | 899, 758 
~\thousands of dollars 16, 649 13, 179 13, 024 14, 377 | 14, 825 | 11, 789 | 23, 283 32,771 | 12, 779 14, 598 30, 078 177, 681 | 166, 024 
Lead 29 {thousands of pounds 83, 663 38, 479 56, 314 51, 901 52, 393 | 65,575 | 109, 850 | 83, 046 | 71, 293 101, 148 34, 587 667, 445 697, 388 
ig \thousands of dollars 10, 921 5, 260 7, 269 6, 566 5, 621 | 6, 341 | 11, 029 | 9, 305 | 7, 575 11, 152 1, 116 101, 708 76, 210 
Tin 30 pean oe pounds 19, 601 21,821 | 27,904 20, 166 14, 997 9,705 | 24,210} 20,253) 27,505 28, 045 119, 934 162,185 | 188,053 
thousands of dollars 16, 880 21, 370 | 26, 707 | 17, 850 10, 571 6, 955 17, 456 | 14, 911 | 21, 230 24, 016 56, 205 158, 624 | 144, 881 
Chemicals and related products do 15, 851 8, 558 | 8, 530 8,580 | 13, 258 14,496 | 18, 584 9, 400 7, 531 10, 925 65, 142 80,392 | 104,770 


' Nine-twelfths of annual total. 

2 Includes Canal Zone. 
— total includes Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, in addition to the countries 
shown, 

‘ Excludes trade with Greenland as follows: 1936-38 nine-month average, $1,000; Janu- 
ary-September 1949 and 1950, $99,000 and $29,000, respectively. 

‘Includes Trieste. 

° This total includes Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Rumania, in addition to the countries shown. 

T Arabian Peninsula States, including Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and Arabian Peninsula 
States, n. e. s. 

* The figure for India includes Pakistan and Burma. 

* The figure for Japan includes Korea and Taiwan (Formosa). 

Includes Tangier. 

"Includes Cameroon, French Equatorial Africa, and French West Africa; and in 
1936-38 also French Somaliland. 

® Includes Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

8 Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and other British West Africa. 

4 Includes Ireland (Eire) for statistical purposes. 

_'§ This total includes Aust ria, Denmark, Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, in addi- 
tion to the countries shown. 

Excludes trade with Greenland as follows: 1936-38 nine-month average, $504,000; 
Januar September 1949 and 1950, $607,000 and $846,000, respectively. 

"Th $ total includes Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
and Danzig, and Rumania, in addition to the countries shown. : 

. Includes a small amount of trade with ‘‘Other Southern and Southeastern Asia.” 

: Exports of United States or domestic merchandise. 
Pe for 1936-38 have been adjusted in accordance with the 1949 commodity classi- 

8. 
4 Data exclude selected items in these groups after they were moved into ‘special 
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category’’ classes. 
1950. 

22 Not strictly comparable with data for later years. 

23 Unadjusted; not strictly comparable with data for later years. 

24 Imports for consumption. 

25 Includes a few nonagricultural items; quantity excludes a few small items not reported 
in pieces. 

26 Oil equivalent. 

27 Clean content pounds. 

28 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured copper; value also covers 
small items of copper manufactures. 

29 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured lead; value also covers small 
items of lead manufactures. « 

3° Includes tin in the form of bars, blocks, pigs, etce., and tin content of ores. 

n. a. Not available. 

n.s. 8. Not shown separately. 

*Indexes of crude and manufactured foodstuffs, particularly those of unit value in 
1950, are influenced by large shipments of surplus food products. These shipments 
vary in kind and quantity from month to month, and are sold at prices considerably 
below market quotations. 

**The 10 percent decline in the export unit value index of manufactured foodstuffs 
from April to May 1950 was due principally to the sale of a large quantity of dried eggs 
from Department of Agriculture stocks to the British Ministry of Food at a substantial 
discount from the current market price. Shipments of dried eggs decreased thereafter, 
and after July had a negligible influence on the index. 

+Beginning July 1950 data include MDAP shipments valued as follows: July, $47 
million; August, $21 million; and September, $32 million. 

°Beginning July 1950 data by countries and areas exclude “special category”’ exports 
valued as follows: July, $69 million; August, $45 million; and September, $58 million 
which are included in total exports. 


See Foreign Trade Statistics Notes, for June 1949 and September 
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Opportunities for 
Investment in Australia 


United States firms seeking opportunities 
for investment in new enterprises abroad 
are invited by the Australian Government 
to consider the possibilities for production 
of tropical products in the Territories of 
Papua and New Guinea. According to the 
Department of External Territories at Can- 
berra, opportunities exist in those terri- 
tories for the development of a number of 
agricultural industries, including the follow- 
ing: Jute, manila hemp, sisal hemp, and 
other fibers; tea, coffee, and cocoa; rice, tapi- 
oca, and sago; pepper and spices; peanuts; 
tobacco, rubber; kapok; quinine; and tung 
oil. In 1949-50, Australia reportedly im- 
ported more than £50,000,000 worth of these 
and other tropical commodities from for- 
eign sources. 

It is stated that the Australian Govern- 
ment would welcome the interest of reputa- 
ble United States firms and individuals 
having the requisite capital and technical 
knowledge and would offer every encourazge- 
ment to private enterprise in an effort to 
develop the natural resources of Papua and 
New Guinea. 

Firms and individuals desiring further in- 
formation on the above-mentioned items 
may write direct to the Department of Ex- 
ternal Territories, Canberra, Australia. 


Possible Construction of 
Tire Plant in Algeria 


The French Government is reportedly in- 
terested in the establishment in Algeria of 
a plant to produce tires, in connection with 
which, it is understood, United States in- 
vestment would be welcomed. 

United States tire manufacturers inter- 
ested in participating in such a project 
should write to M. Bouakouir, Director of 
Industry, Commerce and Energy, Govern- 
nient General, Algiers, Algeria. Copies of 
correspondence could advisedly be forwarded 
to Judson Hannigan, ECA Mission in Paris, 
c/o U. S. Embassy, Paris, France. 


New Bids Invited for 


Aswan Dam Project 


An international call for bids has been 
issued by the Egyptian Government in con- 
nection with the projected Aswan Dam 
hydroelectric plant. Bids are to cover the 
supply, erection, and maintenance of the 
civil engineering, buildings, pen stocks, and 
other works required for the power station, 
in accordance with the present specifications. 

Tender documents, consisting of condi- 
tions of contract, specifications, and draw- 
ings for the entire project, may be obtained 
from the Hydro-Electric Power Commission, 
Ministry of Public Works, Cairo, Egypt; Con- 
sulting Engineers of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment; Kennedy & Donkin, 12 Caxton Street, 
London, S. W. 1., England; or the Egyptian 
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Embassy, Office of the Commercial Secretary, 
2310 Decatur Place NW., Washington, D. C., 
subject to a charge of £E50 per set. This sum 
must be paid to the National Bank of Egypt 
in Cairo or London or the Egyptian Embassy 
in Washington, to the credit of the Ministry 
of Public Works. It will not be refunded. 
Firms which had purchased the tender 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 
— 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


which have not applied for a refund of the 
sum previously paid, may exchange the 
original dccuments for the new specifications 
without further charge. 

When submitting their quotations, bidders 
must pay a provisional deposit of 2 percent 
of the value of the contract with a maximum 
of £E£100,000 to the National Bank of Egypt 





documents at the time the original call for 
bids was made (subsequently canceled) and 


in Cairo or London, to the credit of the 
Ministry of Public Works. Letters of guar- 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contracts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include Only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into 
correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading conditions in 
the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan, and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
or through the Field Offices listed on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 
[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Agricultural Equipment: 1, 23, 42. 
Alcoholic Beverages: 11, 13. 
Automotive Equipment: 65. 
Broomcorn: 45. 

Brushes: 20. 

Calendars: 24. 


Novelties: 7, 44, 54. 
Oil Products: 39, 40, 47. 
Optical Goods: 29 
Papier-Mdché Figures: 12. 
Pharmaceutical Products: 55. 
Photographic Goods: 36. 
Ceramic Figures: 17. Plastics: 48, 59. 
Chemicals: 4, 23, 63. Porcelain Wares: 27, 28. 
Clothing and Accessories: 18, 28, 52, 53, Precision Instruments: 8 

57, 60. Raffia and Straw Goods: 26, 49. 
Construction Materials: 43 Rags (Paper and Textile): 64. 
Dies (Plastic Molding): 6 Rubber Goods: 14 
Dolls: 277. School Supplies: 19. 
Electrical Accessories: 22. Sewing Machines: 30. 
Foodstuffs: 25, 35, 58. Sisal Products: 34. 
Furniture: 44. Sporting Goods: 2 
Hardware: 3, 5, 42. Technical Information: 63. 
Hides and Skins: 37. Textiles: 28, 33, 50. 
Insecticides: 63. Toilet Goods: 57. 
Ivory Articles: 15 Tools (Machine and Hand): 10. 
Licensing Opportunities: 1, 2. Toys: 27, 41. 
Machinery: 16, 21, 46, 51, 55, 61, 62. Wire Products: 58. 
Metal Products: 32, 40, 50. Wooden Wares: 7, 15, 38. 
Motors (Bicycle and Cycle): 12 X-Ray Apparatus: 36. 
Musical Instruments: 31. Yarns: 9, 53, 58. 
Notions: 53, 57. 
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anty from approved banks, a list of which 
is included in the tender documents, will 
be accepted in lieu of cash. 


German-Owned Firm in 


Italy To Be Sold 


Announcement has been made in the 
Gazzetta Ufficiale, Rome, Italy, of the pro- 
posed sale of 8,000 shares, constituting the 
entire share portfolio of Fabrica Argenteria 
Societa Anonima EFES, a German-owned 
firm in Florence. Further information con- 
cerning the firm may be obtained from the 
Committee on German Assets in Italy, Rome. 

A reserve price of 11,000,000 lire has been 
established. Bids will be received until mid- 
night, December 15, 1950, and each offer must 
be unconditional and irrevocable. 

Offers should be enclosed in double enve- 
lopes, both sealed with wax, and addressed 
to the Ministero Del Tesoro, Ufficio Beni 
Alleati e Nemici, Rome, Italy. Each offer 
must be accompanied by a guaranty deposit 
of 550,000 lire in the form of an Italian 
Treasury receipt or of a bank guaranty issued 
by a bank acceptable to the committee. 


Steel Bars Placed on Sale by 
Swiss Compensation Office 


The Swiss Compensation Office announces 
that it has placed on sale approximately 
8,000 kilograms of steel bars, which are the 
property of Dr. Ing. Otto May KQ, Schwae- 
bisch-Gmuend/Wuerttemberg, Germany 
(U. S. Zone). 

Supplementary information may be ob- 
tained, prior to December 15, 1950, from the 
Swiss Compensation Office, Service for the 
Liquidation of German Assets, Talstrasse 62, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 


Scottish Group Wishes 
To Export Lobsters 


The Scottish Agricultural Organization 
Society Ltd. is reportedly considering the 
possibilities of exporting lobsters by air to 
the United States and would welcome in- 
formation from potential buyers and import- 
ers on the following points: 

1. Seasonal wholesale price range of lob- 
sters in principal United States markets. 

2. Whether prices are normally quoted by 
hundredweight or ton. 

3. Most popular size, as well as weight 
range at which fresh lobsters would be ac- 
cepted. 

4. Customary method of packing by size 
or sizes of containers, and type of container. 

The organization states that it would like 
to place a trial shipment of 1 ton (approxi- 
mately 1,800 lobsters) with a New York firm. 

Although it would take several months to 
complete details for prompt delivery of lob- 
sters to the Prestwick airport in Scotland to 
insure their arrival alive and in good market- 
able condition, the organization believes that, 
once arrangements are fully worked out, it 
could deliver up to 4 or 5 tons weekly. 

Interested firms are invited to correspond 
with C. J. M. Cadzow, Secretary, Scottish 
Agricultural Organization Society Ltd., Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 


German Monthly Offers Leads 
To U S. Foreign Traders 


A useful medium for locating sources of 
German and Austrian goods is Uebersee Post 
(Oversea Post) published monthly in Nu- 
remberg (U. S. Zone), Germany, in four lan- 
men, English, French, and Span- 


Editions in Portuguese and Italian are 
printed three times a year. 

Each issue contains, in addition to articles 
on economic affairs, detailed information on 
interesting constructions, products, novelties, 
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investment goods (factory installations), 
and consumer goods, together with offers 
and inquiries from leading manufacturers, 
exporters, and agents. The magazine also 
offers various basic services to international 
traders interested in contacting German, 
Austrian, and other European suppliers and 
buyers. 

The publication, originally founded in 
Leipzig in 1919, was reestablished in Nurem- 
berg in 1948. The annual subscription rate 
is US$6. For a sample copy of the magazine, 
write to the editor, Herman E. Reisner, Ueber- 
see Post, Nuremberg 2, West German Repub- 
lic, or the Atlantic Service Agency, P. O. Box 
415, Flushing, N. Y. 


New Bid Deadline for 


Uruguayan Power Plant 


Bids covering enlargement of the Monte- 
video central power station will be received 
until March 28, 1951, instead of January 17, 
1951, as previously announced (FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, November 6, 1950). 

As noted in the earlier announcement, one 
set of documents (in Spanish) is available 
on loan from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. Copies may be obtained 
direct from Usinas Eléctricas y Teléfonos del 
Estado (U. T. E.), Julio Herrera y Obes 1471, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, upon payment of 100 
pesos per set. 


Additional Requirements for 
New Zealand Power Projects 


New Zealand’s State Hydro-Electric De- 
partment at Wellington is calling for bids 
covering the supply and delivery of one 5,000- 
kv.-a. 11/10/6.6-kv. transformer bank and 
spare unit for the Dobson Substation. Pro- 
curement of this equipment is identified as 
contract No. 173. The bidding period closes 
April 17, 1951. 

A set of the bidding conditions, specifica- 
tions, and other pertinent information may 
be obtained on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Copies are 
also available from the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment Trade Commissioner, 1346 Connec- 
ticut Avenue NW., Suite 210, Washington 6, 
D.C. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. France—STAUB, Société des Tracteurs 
(manufacturer), 25 Boulevard de Verdun, 
Courbevoie (Seine), wishes to manufacture 
under license in France walking tractors of 
the “Rototiller” type. 

2. Germany—Karl Beggel & Hans Schwaeg- 
erl (inventors), 4 Kederbacherstrasse, Mu- 
nich 25, Bavaria, offer for manufacture under 
license in the United States “summer skis,” 
equipped with rollers and designed for use 
on grassy slopes. A set of pictures is avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Import Opportunities 


3. Austria—Johann Schlacher, Inh. Ernst 
Schlacher, Zeughammerwerk (manufactur- 
er), Weiz, Styria, offers on an outright-sale 
basis mason’s trowels, forged of first-class 
Styrian steel. Firm presently carries stock 
of 20,000 pieces of the Italian pattern, 
type I; other patterns available approxi- 
mately 90 days from receipt of order. Illus- 
trated sheet, with English translation, 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

4. Belgium—Union Chimique Belge (ex- 
porter), 61 Avenue Louise, Brussels, has 
available for export 12,800 kilograms of 64 
percent hydrazine hydrate. 


5. Denmark—Fabriken Basta (manufac- 
turer), Department A, Strandlodsvej 42, 
Copenhagen §S, offers on an outright-sale 
basis a monthly quantity of 15,000 bicycle 
locks, nondial code, circular-type lock (diam- 
eter 444 inches) with rectangular code mech- 
anism on upper side. Sample locks available 
from firm on request. As firm has had no 
previous experience in shipping to the 
United States, it would appreciate any in- 
structions that potential buyer might con- 
sider appropriate. 

6. Denmark—Otto Kastberg (commission 
merchant), Krusaagade 25, Copenhagen V, 
offers on an outright-sale basis first-class 
plastic molding dies, 1,000 yearly, according 
to buyer’s specifications. Detailed state- 
ment of examination by the Danish Institute 
of Technology furnished with each die. 
Firm has had no previous experience in 
shipping to the United States and wishes 
information regarding U. S. regulations, if 
any, as to packing material, marketing, im- 
port license, and other information that 
buyer might consider appropriate. 

7. Ecuador—Campafiia Arcentales, Comer- 
cial Industrial C. A. (export merchant), 
P. O. Box T, Guayaquil, offers on an out- 
right-sale basis first-class guayancan hard- 
wood novelties and woodenware, made in 
Ecuador. A monthly quantity of 6,000 pieces 
is available, and firm reports that 600-800 
units of items in greater demand are kept in 
stock, representing approximately 60 per- 
cent of the entire line offered. Ecuadoran 
guayancan is reportedly frequently called 
lignum-vitae, although it is not considered 
to have the qualities of the lignum-vitae 
used commercially in the United States. It 
is stated to be a very hard, durable wood, al- 
though sometimes subject to splitting. It 
turns well and takes a beautiful polish. In- 
spection of articles may be made prior to 
shipment by a representative of any Amer- 
ican, British, or Ecuadoran insurance com- 
pany in Guayaquil. 

8. France—Louis Girod & Cie. (importer, 
exporter, manufacturer), 78 Rue du Temple, 
Paris III, has available for export precision 
instruments for watchmakers. 

9. France—Ets D. Leurent (importer, ex- 
porter, manufacturer), 222 Rue de Lille, 
Roncq (Nord), offers to export flar yarn. 

10. France—Outillage Val d’Or (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 47 Rue 
Cambon, Paris, wishes to export machine 
tools and all kinds of small tools. 

11. France—Publicom (importer, exporter, 
commission merchant), B. P. No. 183, Tours 
(Indre-et-Loire) , desires to export wines and 
food products. 

12. France—Ets. Thomas-Rosset (exporter, 
wholesaler), 12 Passage Grégorie, Nice, offers 
to export bicycles and cycle motors. 

13. France—Schroder & Schyler & Cie. (ex- 
porter, wholesaler, agent), 97 Quai des Char- 
tons, Bordeaux (Gironde), has wine avail- 
able for export. 

14. Germany—Fr. M. Daubitz, Gummiwerk 
(export merchant and manufacturer), 91-95 
Koepenickerstrasse, Berlin-Rudow, offers to 
export and seeks agent for first-class rubber 
goods, such as surgical, dissecting, and tech- 
nical gloves, rubber goods for hospitals, and 
meteorological balloons (pilot and register- 
ing balloons for weather forecasts). Cata- 
logs available from firm on request. 

15. Germany—Hans Deutschmann, 7 Len- 
bach Platz, Munich 2, Bavaria, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for all types of ivory 
and wooden carvings, especially chess sets. 
Booklet containing photographs and price 
information available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. 8. 
a ease of Commerce, Washington 25, 


World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

16. Germany—Fertigunsgeraetebau G. m. 
b. H. (manufacturer of tools and dies) , 9-12 
Kiautschoustrasse, Berlin N 65, offers on an 
outright-sale basis high-standard, medium 
size machines for textile, glass, and dye in- 
dustry, according to firm’s construction or to 
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specification of potential customer. Firm 
prepared to furnish 30 medium-sized ma- 
chines a month; approximately 3 months 
required for production of special machines. 

17. Germany—Friedelfiguren (Friedel Fig- 
ures) (manufacturer), 19 Bohnhofstrasse, 
Neustadt/Coburg, Bavaria, offers on an out- 
right-sale basis ceramic and papier mdché 
figures for religious sets. Price list, pictures, 
and samples obtainable from firm on request. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

18. Germany—Ludwig Gaisbichler (manu- 
facturer), 14 Adelgundenstrasse, Munich, 
Bavaria, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for Bavarian leather shorts and leather 
jackets. Mlustrated leaflet, with English 
translation, and price list available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

19. Germany—Hermann Kraft, Reisszeug- 
fabrik (manufacturer), 5 Max - Doellner - 
Platz, Neustadt/Aisch, Bavaria, has available 
for export school drawing sets. 

20. Germany—Hans Lang, Pinselfabrika- 
tion (manufacturer), 5 Schlosstrasse, Bech- 
hofen/Mfr., Bavaria, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for bristle brushes of all de- 
scriptions. Prices, literature, and samples 
available from firm on request. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

21.Germany—BMW Maschinenfabrik 
Spandau G. m. b. H. (manufacturer and ex- 
porter), Am Juliusturm 14-38, Berlin- 
Spandau, offers to export and seeks agent 
for first-class automatic turret lathes, net 
940 kilograms, 2,750 cbm. (critical speed), 
gross 1,150 kilograms; and eccentric presses, 
net 140 kilograms, 0.27 cbm. (critical speed), 
gross 190 kilograms. 

22. Germany—Georg Woelfel (exporter), 
66 Friedrich-Ebert-Strasse, Selb/Ofr., has 
available for export all types of electrical 
contacts, made of tungsten, silver, platinum, 
and alloys. 

23. Germany—Zahn & Co. G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), Darmstadter Strasse 8, Ber- 
lin W 15, has available for export chemicals 
(sodium sulfide, bichromate, sulfuric acid, 
and soda ash) and spray dryers. Descrip- 
tive leaflet available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

24. Ireland, Northern—G. L. Hynes and Co. 
(manufacturer), 2 Elmwood Drive( Bangor, 
County Down, offers on an outright-sale 
basis hand-made calendars (1952) with 
Irish scenes, sizes approximately 6 by 8 
inches and 10 by 12 inches. Sample calendar 
of smaller size available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

25. Italy—Fratelli Ghio & Co. S. a. R. L. 
(importer, exporter, and sales agent handling 
general merchandise), 1/-11 Via Fieschi, 
Genoa, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
first-class foodstuffs, including tomato paste, 
Parmesan cheese, sausages, and ham. In- 
spection of merchandise available through 
the Sorveglianza Italiana or other company 
upon request of purchaser and at his ex- 
pense. 

26. Italy—Emilio Paoli (manufacturer and 
exporter), 26/R Via della Vigna Nuova, 
Florence, offers on an outright-sale basis 
rafia and straw goods (bags, hats, belts, 
shoes, sandals, baskets, and novelties). Set 
of folders containing pictures of articles and 
price lists available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

27. Japan.—The Aichi Toy Co., Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer and exporter), Kotorimachi, Naka- 
mura-ku, Nagoya, wishes to contact import- 
ers of Japanese toys, dolls, and porcelain 
ware, Miniature photographs available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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28. Japan—International Merchandise Co. 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer), 96 Yamashita-cho, Yokohoma, has 
available for export textiles, scarves, hand- 
kerchiefs, and porcelain articles. 

29. Japan—Marusan Shoten, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), No. 12, 1-chome Kotobuki-cho, 
Asakusa Daito-ku, Tokyo, offers to export 
opera and field glasses. 

30. Japan—Ohjunsha Co., Ltd., Nagoya 
Branch (importer, exporter, manufacturer), 
Room No. 221, Chiubukeizai-Kaikan, No. 24, 
1-chome, Hijie-cho, Nakamura-ku, Nagoya, 
desires to export “Swallow” brand sewing 
machines, spare parts, and needles to im- 
porters or distributors, preferably in New 
York. 

31. Japan—Orient Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter, importer), Izumo Building, 8-chome, 
Ginza, Tokyo, desires to export pianos, reed 
organs, harmonicas, and all types of string 
and wind (brass) instruments. 

32. Japan—Pioneer Traders, Ltd. (exporter, 
importer, buying and selling agent), 65 
Komagome Sakashita-cho, Bunkyo-ku, To- 
kyo, has available for export antimony wares, 
(jewel boxes, fruits dishes, ornaments, smok- 
ing sets, and lamp stands). 

33. Japan—Indochina Tradeways Co., Inc. 
(importer, exporter, manufacturer, repre- 
sentative), P. O. B. Higashi-140, Osaka, de- 
sires to contact buyers of Japanese raw silk 
and silk fabrics. 

34. Mexico—La Industrializadora del Sisal, 
S. A. (manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter of 
sisal twines, ropes, and sacks; importer of 
spare parts for cordage-mill machinery), 
Apartado 324, Merida, Yucatan, is interested 
in contacting leading firms (preferably in 
the New York area), engaged in buying and 
selling sisal products, such as binder twine, 
unoiled twine, oiled and unoiled sisal rope, 
sisal cloth, and sisal bags. 

35. Netherlands—De Winter & Konijn (im- 
porter, wholesaler, exporter), 207a Rochus- 
senstraat, Rotterdam, offers on an outright- 
sale basis first-quality Hungarian and 
Spanish paprika, packed in 110-pound bags. 
Product also available in small and large 
tins. Firm seeKs connections with importers 
throughout the United States. 


Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 
36. Netherlands—Nederlandsche R6éntgen 


Apparatenfabriek (manufacturer), 69-70 Van 
Leeuwenhoeksingel, Delft, has available for 
export and seeks agent for high-quality X-ray 
apparatus for nonmedical use. It is de- 
scribed as X-ray diffraction apparatus, for 
use in metallurgy, chemistry, mineralogy, 
biology, and industrial research. Firm also 
offers to export X-ray cameras. Illustrated 
and descriptive brochure on the diffraction 
apparatus only available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. 

37. Netherlands—J. G. Vlietstra (export 
merchant), Woestduinstraat 139, Amsterdam, 
W., seeks a market for mole skins and fitchew 
skins, prepared or dyed, in skins, sheets, or 
strips, quality according to sample. Poten- 
tial United States buyers will receive sam- 
ples, from which to judge whether the 
quality and grade are suitable for the market. 

38. Portugal—E, Carvalho dos Santos 
(manufacturer and wholesaler), Pereiro 
d’Alem, Vila Nova de Poiares, is interested 
in exporting to the United States individually 
hand-carved fancy toothpicks, suitable for 
cocktail parties and other social functions. 
Firm claims it can supply up to 100,000 
toothpicks monthly and will have increased 
production in the near future. Firm is re- 
portedly not experienced in shipping to 
United States and would appreciate packing 
instructions. Sample pick may be obtained 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

39. Portugal—Soares & Irméos, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer and exporter), 105 Rua da Fabrica, 
Oporto, desires to export and seeks agent 
for prime green sulfur olive oil. Annual 





production stated to be 200 metric tons, 
Inspection available in Oporto by Junta 
Nacional Do Azeite (Olive Oil Office, con- 
trolled by the Portuguese Government); cost 
included in the f. o. b. price. Firm requests 
particulars as to acidity, thickness, and color 
preferred in the United States and the best 
season for imports. Price information may 
be obtained from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com. 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

40. Sweden—Bachner Oil 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter, im- 
porter), 50 Rinddgatan, Stockholm, has 
available for export (either on an outright- 
sale basis or through agent) stand hand- 
operated barrel pumps, up to 300 pumps a 
month; and top-quality core oil (founding), 
up to 10,000 kilograms monthly. Test results 
of the oil, issued by the Swedish Mechanica] 
Engineering Industries, will be furnished 
potential American buyers on request. Price 
information on the core oil and descriptive 
literature on the pumps, the latter on qa 
loan basis only, may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C, 

41. Sweden—Handels & Agenturfirman 
Webe (commission merchant), Ystad, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for children’s first- 
class wooden building sets. Photographic 
catalog of the “Connector” set available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

42. Sweden—Helge Hallberg & Co. (manu- 
facturers’ export agent), 22 Norrlandsgatan, 
Stockholm, offers on an outright-sale basis 
hand-operated pressure sprayer for liquid 
insecticides and fungicides. Sprayer de- 
scribed as an all-round pressure spray with 
a simple lever action, worked with one hand; 
nozzle is adjustable for different liquids. 
Illustrated leaflet, with price information, 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

43. Sweden—B. A. Melin (export broker), 
Alstr6mergatan 32, U. 5, Stockholm, offers 
on an outright-sale basis standard flush 
doors of wood or wallboard, dimensions ac- 
cording to buyer’s specifications. Up to 
10,000 wallboard and 5,000 wooden doors 
available for export monthly. Sample door 
can be furnished potential buyer for deter- 
mination of quality at shipper’s expense. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

44. Union of South Africa—Jonker Bros. 
(manufacturer, retailer), P. O. Box 46, 
Knysna, Cape Province, desires to export to 
the United States novelties and all types of 
high-class stinkwood furniture, 


Products AB. 


Export Opportunities 


45. Cuba—Amado M. Azcoitia (commission 
merchant handling foodstuffs, textiles, hard- 
ware), 9 Baratillo, Edificio Suarez, Apt. 406, 
Habana, desires to contact dealers and ex- 
porters of broomcorn. 

46. Finland—OY Machinery AB. (machine 
dealers), P. O. Box 129, Helsinki, desires to 
order from a machine manufacturer a mda- 
chine for grinding rollers up to 60 inches, 
suitable for paper rolling mill. Firm ur- 
gently wishes to locate such a machine. 

47. Germany—Chemische Fabriken-Min- 
eraloelwerke Hermann Pfeifer G. m. b. H. 
(importer, manufacturer, exporter), 21 & 55 
Adolfsallee, Wiesbaden, wishes purchase quo- 
tations for petroleum and mineral-oil prod- 
ucts, including gasoline, gas oil, spindle oll, 
lubricants, bright-stock oils, and paraffin 
(all ranges of melting). 

48. Hong Kong—Mee Tak Co. (importer 
and exporter), 29 Jervois Street, desires to 
contact reliable manufacture, preferably ex- 
porter, of various plastic sheetings and 
striped canvas. Sample of type of plastic 
material desired by firm available on 4 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES 


Prepared in Office of 
International Trade. 
Department of Commerce 


Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH HUNGARY 
EXTENDED 


(See item under the heading “Hungary.’’) 
Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE PARTICIPATION IN COMMERCIAL 
TREATIES AND AGREEMENTS 


A bill (Project No. 16—A of 1950) providing 
for the obligatory participation of producing 
classes in the negotiation and drafting of 
trade treaties and agreements has been 
passed by the Brazilian Chamber of Deputies 
and will be sent to the Senate for considera- 
tion. Following.is a translation of the bill: 

“Art. 1—The producing classes of the coun- 
try—industry, agriculture, and commerce— 
are assured direct participation in the nego- 
tiation and drafting of agreements or any 
international trade acts. 

“Par. 1—This participation shall be through 
representatives designated by class entities 
of national scope. 

“Par. 2—Whenever an international trade 
treaty or agreement is to be drawn up, the 
Executive Power shall require the designa- 
tion of one or more representatives by the 
entities mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph. In case the entity does not make 
the designation within 8 days, the Govern- 
ment shall appoint a person to represent it. 

“Art, 2—It is up to the representatives of 
the producing classes, designated or ap- 
pointed in accordance with Article 1: (a) To 
collaborate with the Government organs or 
representatives in the study and drawing up 
of the agreements; (b) to follow the nego- 
tiations in an effective and permanent man- 
her until the treaty or agreement is signed; 
(c) to participate in the selection of the 
commodities and quantities of merchandise 
included in the agreements or arrangements. 

“Art. 3—This law shall enter into effect 
upon publication, and provisions to the con- 
trary are revoked.” 

Although at present trade circles are con- 
sulted in respect to trade agreements under 
consideration, the foregoiny bill, if enacted, 
will make consultation obligatory and will 
give class organizations a more direct par- 
ticipation in the drafting of agreements. 


DISTRIBUTION AND PRICE CONTROLS OVER 
CERTAIN CHEMICALS ABOLISHED 


Order No. 68 of the Central Price Commis- 
sion, establishing distribution and price 
control over certain industrial and phar- 
Mmaceutical chemicals imported into Brazil, 
which became effective on September 28, 
1950, has been canceled by the Commission, 
according to a dispatch of November 6 from 
the United States Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. 
Although the official reason given for the 
cancelation was that importers claimed that 
& 30 percent profit was inadequate, it is 
reported by the local press that the Commis- 
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sion had come to the conclusion that the 
control was illegal. 

(For notice of the issuance of Order No. 
68, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Novem- 
ber 6, 1950.) 


British Honduras 


BUSINESS SATISFACTORY THOUGH RISING 
CosSTs PRESENT PROBLEM 


In the third quarter of 1950 the Colonial 
Government of British Honduras faced a 
problem as complex as that of devaluation 
in December 1949. This problem was the 
sudden and rapid rise in the cost of living— 
a direct result of the removal of Government 
subsidies on essential clothing and food- 
stuffs. 

Local merchants report that business con- 
tinued satisfactory despite the added price 
mark-up on all new commodities. They feel, 
however, that before the year is over busi- 
ness will suffer as a result of a decline in 
the purchasing power of the British Hon- 
duras dollar and that a gradual lay-off of 
retail personnel will be necessary. 

The Import and Currency Control Boards 
continue to maintain strict adherence to the 
allocation of dollars for purchases from the 
dollar areas, and most local merchants feel 
that the present ruling is too rigidly inter- 
preted and that it has no regard for the 
general economy of the Colony. They feel 
that should they be allowed to purchase 





U. S. Imports From Mainland 
China: British Consular Cer- 
tification of Invoices 


The Bureau of Customs, on November 
8, 1950, issued Treasury Decision 52596, 
which notifies collectors of customs and 
others concerned that, in the absence of 
United States consular officers on main- 
land China, invoices on Foreign Service 
Form 138 covering merchandise from 
Amoy, Canton, Chefoo, Chungking, Han- 
kow, Kunming, Mukden, Nanking, Pei- 
ping, Shanghai, Tihwa, Tientsin, and 
Tsingtao will be accepted if certified by 
a British consular officer under the pro- 
visions of section 482 (f), Tariff Act of 
1930. 

The Bureau of Customs advises that 
in any case in which liability has been 
incurred under bond for failure to pro- 
duce a properly certified invoice because 
of circumstances beyond the control of 
the importer, appropriate consideration 
by the Bureau will be given to petitions 
for relief. 

The United States Consulate General 
at Taipei, Taiwan (Formosa), has been 
continuously open for business and avail- 
able for the certification of invoices 
covering imports from Taiwan to the 
United States. 


















dollar goods retail business would show a 
marked increase and further provide the 
Government with additional revenue. 


HOUSING EASED; UNEMPLOYMENT DECLINES 


The Public Works Department reports that 
the housing shortage, which has been critical 
for years, especially in the District of Belize, 
has eased somewhat since the erection of ad- 
ditional “Government houses.” Under the 
Belize housing project construction of cheap 
prefabricated units has begun. 

Official statistics on the registered unem- 
ployed in the Colony indicate that unem- 
ployment and relief have declined somewhat. 
However, it is impossible to make an accu- 
rate check because approximately half of the 
unemployed fail to register with the Labor 
Board. 

Goop Crops FORECAST 


As most of the food crop is produced by 
numerous small individual planters who 
perform the labor themselves or occasionally 
employ one or two helpers, production can- 
not be estimated until after the harvest sea- 
son. Agriculture continues to improve, and 
the Colony anticipates a good yield from the 
season’s crops. The first 2 months of the 
quarter offered little rain, and it was feared 
that crops might suffer from the drought, 
but heavy rains in September apparently 
saved them. 

Prices for British Honduras pitch pine and 
mahogany continue favorable, and the recent 
demand has been sustained. Exports are 
now being made on an increasingly large 
scale. 

The citrus orchards in the Stann Creek 
valley are in excellent condition and bear- 
ing a heavy first crop of grapefruit. Present 
indications are that the United Kingdom will 
continue to demand the Colony’s total avail- 
able exports of citrus fruits——U. S. EmBassy, 
BELIZE, Oct. 27, 1950. 


Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CANADIAN-U. S. PRIORITIES SYSTEM FOR 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION INSTITUTED 


On November 8, 1950, the National Pro- 
duction Authority issued regulation 3 pro- 
viding for the extension to Canada of the 
priority granted United States firms requir- 
ing materials for the execution of defense 
production orders. Following issuance of 
this order, the Canadian Department of 
Trade and Commerce published a statement 
outlining a reciprocal exchange of priorities 
on defense orders between the two countries. 
The following is a summary of the statement 
as published in the Canadian official bulle- 
tin, Foreign Trade, of November 11. 

In order to insure the supply of essential 
materials and components for the military- 
production programs, Canada and the United 
States have agreed to extend to each other 
priority assistance equal to that accorded 
defense contracts to be executed in their own 
countries. This agreement between the two 
countries does not provide for the institution 
of a formal priorities system in Canada. As 
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recognized in the Joint Statement of Prin- 
ciples for Economic Cooperation, recently 
signed in Washington, it is neither likely nor 
desirable that there should be parallel con- 
trols on industry in the two countries, in 
view of the differences in existing conditions. 
In the United States, to insure that defense 
production goals are achieved, the Govern- 
ment has recently instituted a number of 
controls, including a formal priority system. 
Although standby powers have been pro- 
vided in Canada, it has not been considered 
necessary to institute a formal priority sys- 
tem. Instead, voluntary arrangements have 
been made to insure priority production of 
Canadian defense orders. The voluntary ar- 
rangements in Canada to insure priority pro- 
duction for Canadian defense orders will now 
be made available to United States defense 
orders placed with Canadian suppliers. In 
the United States, Canadian orders will have 
the benefit of the formal United States 
system On priority ratings extended by the 
National Production Authority. 

Where suppliers in Canada are undertak- 
ing, on a voluntary basis, the equitable 
distribution of scarce material and giving 
precedence to filling Canadian defense or- 
ders, it is now essential that such suppliers 
give equal priority to rated orders originat- 
ing in the United States. 

If a supplier in Canada receives a rated 
order from the United States, and requires 
priority assistance to obtain from that coun- 
try materials to fill that order, he must 
mark his purchase order on the United 
States supplier with the prefix “DO” and 
the two-digit designation of the rated order. 
He should affix thereto an additional signed 
statement, reading: “Certified under NPA 
Reg. No. 3.” 

If a supplier in Canada has a contract 
from the Canadian Commercial Corporation, 
Canadian Arsenals, Ltd., or the National Re- 
search Council, on behalf of the Atomic 
Energy Control Board, for production or de- 
livery of defense supplies, and requires prior- 
ity assistance to obtain materials from the 
United States to fulfill such contract, he 
must make an application to the Projects 
Division, Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, for arating. If such rating is granted, 
his purchase order on the United States sup- 
plier is to be completed as prescribed in the 
foregoing paragraph. The same priority as- 
sistance will be available to subcontractors, 
who must apply through their prime con- 
tract. 


Chile 


OCTOBER TRADE DOWN SEASONALLY 


Commercial activity showed a seasonal 
decline in October, but throughout the first 
10 months of the year the total volume of 
credit extended by commercial banks and 
the National Savings Bank was almost con- 
stant. Agricultural and mining production 
was lower than during the same period of 
1949, but taxes and wages have been raised. 
Inflation continued at about the same rate 
as in 1949. An antiinflation or omnibus bill 
was presented to Congress in September. 
Temporary suspension of the financing of 
mortgage operations, previously authorized 
by the Private Employees Social Security 
Institute, reduced construction activity 
during October. 


EXCHANGE-CONTROL CHANGES EXPECTED 


Several modifications of exchange controls 
were expected when the new exchange-con- 
trol law, passed by Congress in September, 
is promulgated. The sharp drop in second- 
ary exports in 1950 has stimulated consid- 
eration of procedures whereby a more 
favorable exchange rate might be allowed 
for exports of wine, export of capital, and 
imports of certain nonessentials. A resolu- 
tion of the National Foreign Trade Council, 
awaiting approval, would move imports of 
antibiotics from the 31-pesos-per-dollar 
rate to the 60 rate and thus tend to 
relieve the present shortage of exchange at 
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the preferred low rates. These develop- 
ments, together with the fact that the new 
exchange-control law could bring the present 
curb-exchange market under direct control, 
were important factors in the drop in curb- 
market dollar quotation early in November. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN MINING INDUSTRY 


Bar-copper output in September amounted 
to 25,723 metric tons, a drop of 15 percent 
as compared with August. A decree pub- 
lished on October 2 subjected exports of 
semimanufactured copper to Ministerial ap- 
proval. By the end of October only one ap- 
proval, for the export of 6,000 metric tons 
of copper-to Argentina, had been issued un- 
der the new decree. Nitrate production of 
133,310 metric tons in September was slightly 
less than output in the preceding month. 

Finance decree No. 8395 of October 11, 
published on November 8, requires the Ni- 
trate Sales Corporation to exchange with the 
Treasury General of the Republic during 
the nitrate year ending June 30, 1951, a 
minimum of $32,000,000 for pesos against 
anticipated sales of 1,600,000 metric tons. 
The conversion will be on the basis of 50 
cents per ton of sales converted at the 19.37- 
peso-per-dollar rate ($800,000) and $19.50 
per ton at the 50-peso-per-dollar rate ($31,- 
200,000). As a result of this decree nitrate 
exports were moved from an effective rate 
of 41.23 pesos per dollar to 49.23 pesos per 
dollar. 

Crop PROSPECTS SATISFACTORY 


Rains continuing through October in the 
central zone assured adequate moisture for 
the coming crop season. Final estimates of 
the Chilean Bureau of Agriculture of the 
area seeded to grains for the 1950-51 harvest 
indicate an increase in barley and oats of 
12 percent and 8 percent, respectively, but a 
decrease in wheat plantings of slightly more 
than 3 percent, compared with 1949-50. The 
decrease in wheat plantings was ascribed to 
unfavorable weather conditions and to price 
considerations. Early unofficial forecasts in- 
dicated an increase in the fresh-fruit crop. 
Potatoes were asserted to have suffered 
blight, a disease not heretofore present in 
Chile. Price ceilings handicapped imports 
of beef cattle from Argentina. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Retail sales and orders placed with manu- 
facturers declined seasonally in October, and 
stocks of imported nonessentials and luxury 
items declined. 

The National Foreign Trade Council has 
temporarily suspended its decision to permit 
the importation of trucks and trailers of 6 
tons or more, net load, against credits 
granted by manufacturers to be paid in 1951 
at the rate of 60 pesos per dollar. About 
$2,300,000 derived from a triangular opera- 
tion with Spain was being made available 
for the importation of truck chassis. The 
dollars were available from the sale of Span- 
ish sherry in the United States. The sherry 
had been purchased with funds of the 
Nitrate Sales Corporation, which otherwise 
would have been frozen in Spain. 

Chilean exports during the first 8 months 
of 1950 amounted to 778,500,000 pesos, com- 
pared with 992,700,000 pesos during the like 
period of 1949. Imports totaling 761,400,000 
gold pesos in 1950 compared with 940,300,000 
in the like period of 1949. These figures do 
not include exports of gold amounting to 
20,800,000 pesos in the January—August 
period of 1950, and 37,700,000 in the like 
period of 1949.—DisPpaTtcH From U. S. Em- 
BASSY, SANTIAGO, Nov. 8, 1950. 


Colombia 
Exchange and Finance 


VALIDITY PERIOD OF CERTAIN IMPORT 
QUOTAS EXTENDED 
The validity periods of import quotas for 


certain specified products was extended by 
regulations Nos. 46 and 47 of the Colom- 





bian Office of Exchange Control, according to 
a dispatch received from the U. S. Embassy 
in Bogota. 

Regulation No. 46, of October 25, 1950, 
extended the validity period of regulation 
No. 34, establishing quotas for the importa- 
tion of tires and paints, from its stated ex- 
piration date of October 27 to November 30, 
1950 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Sep- 
tember 18 for announcement of regulation 
No. 34). 

Regulation No. 47 of October 28 modified 
the provisions of regulations Nos. 36 and 38, 
which established quotas for the importation 
of electric refrigerators, washing machines, 
floor polishers, vacuum cleaners, radios, 
phonographs, and fountain pens and 
mechanical pencils (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 16). The _ validity 
period of these regulations was extended 
from October 31 to November 15, 1950, 
Furthermore, regulation No. 47 provided 
that any unused balances in the quotas for 
washing machines, floor polishers, and 
vacuum cleaners established by regulation 
No. 38, could be utilized for the importation 
of household electric refrigerators of up to 
10 cubic feet capacity. 


Cuba 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW REGULATIONS GOVERN IMPORTS OF 
BUILDING MATERIALS 


Designed to maintain full supervision over 
the imports of specified building materials, 
and consequently of their distribution in 
the event of any shortages, the Cuban Min- 
istry of Commerce promulgated resolution 
No. 103, published in the Official Gazette 
of November 7, 1950, and effective on that 
date. 

According to the new regulations, im- 
porters of such commodities as gray cement, 
iron rods, steel plate, iron angles, black-iron 
pipe and galvanized-iron pipes for water 
installations and gas, insulated copper wire, 
and barbed wire are required to make a sworn 
declaration and application to the Ministry 
of Commerce upon arrival in the custom- 
house of the products before removal from 
customs will be permitted. 

On the sworn declaration, the ensuing par- 
ticulars are required: (a) Name of the per- 
son or firm and address; (b) number and 
item of the municipal license and of the State 
license; (c) number of registration in the 
registry of importers of the Ministry; (d) 
quantity and specification of the imported 
article or articles; (e) name of the vessel, 
dates of arrival and departure, and numbers 
of the manifest; (f) price of the article or 
articles as shown by the commercial and con- 
sular invoices. 

The requirements of sections (b) and (c) 
are not applicable in the case of imports 
made by the State, the Provinces, or munic- 
ipalities, or of occasional imports made by 
private individuals. In the case of private 
individuals, they must declare under oath the 
construction in which the imported articles 
are to be used. 


SOME FRuIT JUICES IN NEw TAX CLASS 


The Cuban internal tax classification of 
natural fruit juices with sugar added, both 
imported and locally produced, has been 
changed by a Ministry of Finance resolution, 
reported in a dispatch dated October 6, 1950, 
from the U. S. Embassy in Habana, Accord- 
ing to the terms of the resolution, natural 
fruit juices with sugar added, but not con- 
taining alcohol or carbonated water were 
formerly taxable as artificial drinks (refres- 
cos artificiales) at a rate of 2.75 percent of 
total cost, minus 20 percent for locally pro- 
duced juices, plus a tax of 5 cents per 9 
liters. Under the new classification they are 
taxable as food articles (articulos alimenti- 
ciosos) at a rate of 6 percent of total cost, 
minus 20 percent for locally produced juices. 
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Further, such juices are no longer affected by 
the tax of 5 cents per 9 liters. 

In clarification of the tax position of other 
similar products, it was stated that all juices 
containing alcohol or carbonated water are 
still taxed as “refrescos artificiales,’’ whereas 
juices containing neither alcohol, carbonated 
water, nor added sugar continue to be taxed 
as “articulos alimenticiosos.” 


Dominican Republic 


Economic Conditions 


PRICE CONTROL ON PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
ESTABLISHED 


The Secretary of National Economy of the 
Dominican Republic has been designated as 
the Price-Control Authority over petroleum, 
gasoline, and other petroleum derivatives, 
and is authorized to fix maximum prices 
for the sale of these products, according to 
decree No. 6939 of November 8, 1950. Sales 
at prices in excess of those fixed by this 
authority will subject the seller to penalties 
prescribed by article 3 of law No. 1655 of 
March 5, 1948, on emergency measures. 


Franee 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES TEMPORARILY 
SUSPENDED ON CERTAIN ITEMS 


Import duties were temporarily suspended 
in France on certain tires and tubes, foot- 
wear, and packing sacks, by orders of Sep- 
tember 29, 1950, published in the Journal 
Officiel of October 1, according to a report 
of October 4 from the U. S. Embassy in 
Paris. 

The products affected and their French 
tariff numbers, in parenthesis, are as follows: 


(724 A) Solid or pneumatic tires, on 
frames or without frames; (724 B) inner 
tubes; (ex 724 C) outer covers other than 
pneumatic tires for aircraft. 

Footwear with natural or artificial 
leather or rubber soles, with uppers of 
leather or assimilated materials, not else- 
where specified or included; (1143 A) foot- 
wear not extending above the ankle; (ex 
1143 B) laced boots and ankle boots ex- 
tending above the ankle. 

Footwear with natural or artificial 
leather or rubber soles, with uppers of 
natural or artificial rubber, not elsewhere 
specified or included; (ex 1144 B) laced 
boots, ankle boots, half boots, and boots 
extending above the ankle. 

(Ex 1092 A) new empty packing sacks of 
jute and assimilated fabrics, or of typha 
pure or mixed. 


Import duties were also temporarily sus- 
pended on certain yarns, fabrics, and other 
products, by orders of September 29 and 
October 16, published in the Journal Officiel 
of October 1 and October 15, 16, and 17, 
Tespectively : 

Yarn of pure carded or combed wool, or 
assimilated yarn, not put up for retail sale: 
(916 A) Single; (916 B) twisted or cabled. 

Yarn of pure fine hair, or assimilated yarn, 
or mixed with wool, not put up for retail 
sale: (917 A) Carded; (917 B) combed. 

(Ex 918) Yarn of wool or fine hair mixed 
With other textiles, not put up for retail sale, 
subject to the same import duties as those 
applicable to yarn of pure wool or fine hair, 
pure or mixed with wool; (919) yarn of wool 
or fine hair, carded or combed, pure or mixed, 
put up for retail sale. 

Yarn of pure cotton or assimilated yarn, 
glazed or not, mercerized or not, not put up 
for retail sale: (924 A and 925 A) Single; 
(924 B and 925 B) single, double-spun and 
with special twist for voiles and crepes; 
(924 C and 925 C) twisted; (924 D and 
925 D) cabled, unbleached, scoured, creamed, 
bleached, dyed, or printed; (924 E and 
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925 E) special or fancy, unbleached, scoured, 
creamed, bleached, dyed, or printed. 

(Ex 926) Mixed cotton yarn, not put up for 
retail sale, subject to the same import duties 
as those applicable to yarn of pure cotton or 
assimilated yarn. 

(965) Fabrics of wool or of fine hair, pure 
or mixed, and assimilated fabrics; (ex 966) 
fabrics of wool or of fine hair, mixed with 
other textiles, subject to the same import 
duties as those applicable to fabrics of wool 
or of fine hair, pure or mixed. 

Pure cotton and assimilated fabrics, plain, 
mercerized or not: (973 A and 974 A) Un- 
bleached; (973 B and 974 B)_ scoured, 
creamed, or bleached; (973 C and 974 C) 
dyed; (973 D and 974 D) manufactured with 
yarns of different colors. 

(1028) Cotton looped, fabrics. 

(Ex 1055) Printed fabrics of cotton, pure 
or mixed, subject to the same duties as those 
applicable to cotton fabrics of tariff Nos. 
973 D, 974 D, and 1028. 

(1071 D and 1072 D) Working clothes for 
men and women; (ex 1086 A and B) bed and 
table linen entirely machine-made; (1086 C) 
toilet and hygienic linen; (1086 D) pantry 
and kitchen linen. 


CERTAIN VEGETABLE YARNS: IMPORT DUTY 
TEMPORARILY SUSPENDED WITHIN QUOTA 


The import duty in France on certain vege- 
table yarns was temporarily suspended 
within the limit of an annual quota fixed 
at 3,000 metric tons, by an order of Sep- 
tember 29, 1950, published in the Journal 
Officiel of October 1, according to a report 
of October 4 from the U. S. Embassy in Paris. 

The products affected and their French 
tariff number, in parentheses, are: (Ex 938 
A) Single unbleached yarn of manila, abaca, 
banana tree, sisal, agave, aloe, maguey, pure 
or mixed, not glazed. 


ENDIVES: IMPORT DUTY RESTORED 


The import duty in France on endives 
(French tariff number ex 67 H) was restored 
by an order of October 28, 1950, published 
in the Journal Officiel of October 29, accord- 
ing to a report of October 30 from the U. S. 
Embassy in Paris. 


PAPER FOR ELECTRIC CONDENSERS: IMPORT 
DuTy REDUCED 


The import duty in France on paper for 
electric condensers (French tariff number 
825 B) was reduced from 25 percent to 20 
percent ad valorem, by an order of Septem- 
ber 30, 1950, published in the Journal Officiel 
of October 1, according to a report of October 
4 from. the U. S. Embassy in Paris. 


MINIMUM IMPORT TARIFFS APPLIED TO 
SPECIFIED COUNTRIES 


The benefit of minimum rates of the im- 
port tariffs are extended to products originat- 
ing in Denmark, Nicaragua, Finland, and 
Italy imported into France, the French Over- 
seas Departments of Guadeloupe, Guiana, 
Martinique, and Reunion, and into Algeria, 
by a decree of October 28, 1950, published 
in the Journal Officiel of November 1, ac- 
cording to a report of November 6 from the 
U. S. Embassy in Paris. 

The provisions of the decree became effec- 
tive on imports from the countries specified 
on the following dates: Denmark and 
Nicaragua, May 28; Finland, May 25; and 
Italy, May 30, 1950. 


EXPORT CONTROLS RELAXED ON 
CERTAIN PRODUCTS 


Export licenses are no longer required in 
France for certain products, according to 
notices to exporters published in the Journal 
Officiel of May 6 and June 9, 1950, respec- 
tively. 

The products affected are (French tariff 
numbers in parentheses) : 


(Ex 336 C) Lubricating oil for watch and 
clockwork and similar oils, put up in small 


containers holding up to 250 net grams 
of oil. 

(Ex 354 B) Lampblack, except carbon 
black; (372) sulfuric acid; (377) phos- 
phoric acid; (378) arsenic acids; (399) 
zinc oxide; (415 C) lead dioxide; (ex 419) 
cobalt chloride; (ex 508 B) sodium acetate; 
(ex 514 A) sodium benzoate. 

(571 E) Articles for surgical sutures. 

(642) Gelatins in powder, granules, frag- 
ments or flakes, in leaves not cut or cut 
square or rectangular, unworked, colored, 
goffered, stained, iridescent, ivorylike, 
metalized, watered, varnished, glazed. 

(Ex 794 A) Spools, bobbins, and similar 
articles of wood for spinning and weaving, 
with or without fittings. 

(1877-1379) Solid bars, wire and profiles 
(sections), slabs, sheets, and bands, in- 
cluding thin sheets and bands of lead or 
lead alloys; (1518 D) unspecified manu- 
factures of lead or lead alloys. 

(Ex 1721) Porcelain insulators. 


TRADE TERMS OF CERTAIN ITEMS DEFINED 


Regulations governing the use of the terms 
“tortoise shell,” “ivory,” “amber,” and 
“meerschaum” in the trade of France were 
established by a decree of October 17, 1950, 
published in the Journal Officiel and effec- 
tive on October 22, according to a report 
of October 26 from the U. S. Embassy in 
Paris. 

Details of the regulations are available 
in the Western European Division, Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Germany. Western 


GENERAL PRODUCTION UP; PRIORITIES 
FOR EXPORTS FIXED 


During September nearly all phases of 
economic activity in Western Germany ex- 
perienced a sharp upsurge. The Federal in- 
dex of industrial production (excluding 
building, stimulants, and food processing) 
rose by 7.8 percent to a postwar record of 
124 (1936—100), the largest percentage in- 
crease since November 1948. Only coal min- 
ing; iron and steel, shoe, and leather pro- 
duction; and shipbuilding were below 1936 
levels. Total production has now reached 
the 1938 level, at which time substantial 
war production was already underway in 
Germany. Per capita production, however, 
is at about 82 percent of the 1938 level. 
Even after allowance for the normal seasonal 
upturn, the rate of increase remains excep- 
tional. 

Further increases in the production rate 
are to a large extent dependent upon coal 
deliveries. Priorities on coal deliveries have 
been established by the German Coal Min- 
ing Directorate in the following order: For 
export; the iron and steel industry; public 
utilities; other industry; trade and domes- 
tic uses. The International Authority for 
the Ruhr has fixed the amount of German 
coal to be exported during the fourth quar- 
ter of 1950 at 6,830,000 tons. The allocation 
is based on an expected daily average pro- 
duction of 370,000 tons, and any excess or 
deficit will accrue to the German economy. 
Daily coal production averaged 365,000 tons 
in October. 

Crude-steel production amounted to 1,134,- 
954 tons in October, compared with 1,097,038 
tons in September. Orders received during 
October for hot-rolled. finished products 
amounted to 1,644,000 tons, compared with 
a revised figure for September orders of 
1,801,000 tons. Export orders received in 
October amounted to 164,000 tons, compared 
with 188,000 tons in September. Exports 
of steel scrap amounted to 132,912 tons in 
September, compared with 177,690 tons in 
August. 

Consumption of electric power during 
October was 18.5 percent above the corre- 
sponding month of 1949, whereas generation 
capacity increased by only 8.5 percent. It 
is feared that the greater demand for power 
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and expected shortage of coal will result in 
shortages of electric power this winter. 
Power shortages already have necessitated 
curtailment of production of chemicals in 
Bavaria. 


EMPLOYMENT HIGH; WAGES RISE 


Employment in the Federal Republic rose 
to a new postwar high in October despite 
unusually cold weather in the last 10 days 
of the month and growing raw-material and 
housing shortages. The number of employed 
wage and salaried earners increased by 100,- 
000 to 14,400,000, almost 750,000 above the 
figure at the end of October 1949, the peak 
for that year. Unemployment fell by 41,500 
to 1,230,171 at the end of October, repre- 
senting 7.9 percent of the wage- and salary- 
earning labor force and 5.5 percent of the 
estimated total labor force. 

Wage rates, earnings, and working hours 
continued to rise during October. Another 
2,500,000 manual and office workers obtained 
wage and salary increases of about 10 per- 
cent in collective agreements negotiated 
between trade unions and employer associa- 
tions. The most important agreement of the 
month, that providing for a 10-percent wage 
boost for hard-coal miners of the Ruhr and 
Aachen fields and a 5 percent increase for 
miners in Lower Saxony, has so far been 
ratified only by the Mine Workers’ Union. 
The German Coal Mining Directorate is with- 
holding ratification until the Federal Gov- 
ernment gives permission for a corresponding 
increase in the producer price of coal. 
Negotiators of both sides believe that a wage 
increase would help raise coal production by 
restoring subsurface miners to top place in 
the wage structure of Western Germany and 
thereby stimulating the recruitment of new 
labor and halting the migration of miners to 
the steel mills and other branches of the 
metalworking industry, which for 3 months 
have held first place in the wages structure. 


PRICES 


The index of basic-material prices, based 
on data available on October 7, declined 1 
point from the September 21 figure of 220 
(1938=100). All of the decline was in the 
food component. The industrial component 
remained at 247; small declines in prices for 
potassium fertilizer, wool, hides, and raw 
rubber were offset by rises in prices for alu- 
minum, calfskins, bricks, and roofing tiles. 

The total index of consumer prices for 
October, which is based on data available on 
the fifteenth of the month, rose 1 point to 
149 (1938=100). The food component of the 
index rose 1 point, largely as a result of in- 
creased prices for fruits and vegetables. 
Prices for clothing, household goods, clean- 
ing, and hygiene also increased. The Sep- 
tember and October increases in clothing 
and household goods prices were the first in 
almost 2 years. 


FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


In the first 5 months of the fiscal year 
which began April 1, 1950, combined Federal 
and State revenues amounted to 7,825,600,000 
Deutschemarks and expenditures exceeded 
revenues by 1,294,000,000. During the same 
period the combined Federal and State in- 
ternal indebtedness increased from 818,600,- 
000 marks to 2,241,900,000 marks. 

During September short-term loans in- 
creased by 739,000,000 marks to 11,835,000,000, 
in contrast to an increase in June through 
August of 780,000,000. Paper rediscounted 
increased 638,200,000 marks during the month 
to a total of 3,243,500,000 marks. Figures for 
the first weeks of October, based on a sample 
of reporting banks, indicated that the rate 
of credit increase had not abated. On Sep- 
tember 20 the Bank Deutscher Laender 
increased the legal-reserve requirements gen- 
erally about 50 percent, effective on Octo- 
ber 1. On October 13 the Bank Deutscher 
Laender directed Land Central Banks not to 
rediscount bank acceptances used to finance 
imports in excess of the volume outstanding 
in the bank’s own portfolio on October 12. 
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On October 26 the rediscount rate was raised 
from 4 percent to 6 percent and the Lombard 
rate (applied to loans based upon securities) 
from 5 percent to 7 percent.—DISPATCH FROM 
OFFICE OF U. S. HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR GER- 
MANY, Nov. 6, 1950. 


Economic Conditions 


TRADE WITH LATIN AMERICA INCREASING 


Western German trade with Latin America 
has only recently begun to assume significant 
proportions. The principal recent develop- 
ment has been the steady rise of German 
exports, from a level of $40,000,000 yearly 





during the last half of 1949 to a record yearly 
rate of $150,000,000 in the last 2 months 
reported (July and August). This rapid in- 
crease has brought exports almost in bal- 
ance with gradually expanding imports. In 
addition to the increasing availablity of Ger- 
man export goods, much of the recent de- 
velopment of trade must be attributed to the 
fact that, for the first time since the war, 
trade and payments agreements have been 
negotiated with most Latin-American coun- 
tries. Under these agreements, negotiated 
or under discussion, scheduled trade (plus 
a minor amount of trade not subject to 
agreement) totals approximately $500,000,000 
each way. 


Summary of Postwar Western German Trade With Latin America * 





{Monthly rate in millions of dollars] 
| | | 
Jan. | July- | Jan. Apr. July | en 
Trade 1947 | 1948 June Dec. Mar. June 1950 1950 
| 1949 1949 1950 1950 | - 
mie . | 
Pe Foe rd | | | | 
seers : ! | 2.0 | 9.4 9.8 13.5 8.7 16.3 | 12.5 13.9 
Exports - - _- 03 | 3 2.0 3.4 6.5 8.3 11.2 13.5 
| | 
1 Excludes Canal Zone and European dependencies; includes trade of all western zones in Germany including Western 
Berlin. 


German-Latin American trade is comple- 
mentary. Over 90 percent of German im- 
ports from the area consist of food and agri- 
cultural items and of industrial raw ma- 
terials, while exports are almost exclusively 
semifinished or completely finished manu- 
factures, the latter constituting almost two- 
thirds of total exports to the area. 

Among Germany’s principal exports are 
machinery, chemicals and pharmaceuticals, 
fine mechanics and optics, iron and steel mill 
products and wares, cement, musical instru- 
ments, toys, and vehicles. Among Ger- 
many’s principal imports are wheat, hides 
and skins, coffee, fats and Oils, feed, and 
meat and meat products. 

Prior to 1950 the only Western German 
postwar trade and payments agreements 
with countries in the area were with Uru- 
guay, Chile, Argentina, and Colombia. Since 
the beginning of the year, almost all of the 
Latin American countries have become inter- 
ested in negotiating agreements with West- 
ern Germany for a considerable expansion of 
trade. Trade and payments agreements were 
concluded this year with Ecuador, Paraguay, 
Peru, and Brazil, the first since the war; also, 
superseding or extending agreements with 
expanded trade schedules have been negoti- 
ated with Columbia, Uruguay, and Argentina, 
and are being negotiated with Chile. In 
addition, discussions have very recently been 
opened with Venezuela. Under these agree- 
ments, approximately scheduled or expected 
totals for both imports and exports may be 
shown as follows: 


Yearly basis 
[In millions Percent 
of dollars\ of total 
Argentina ____- . 124 25 
ih. ws ma 2 115 23 
Uruguay ------- , ; 70 14 
Mexico_- Say Stee ‘ me 65 13 
Colombia ; 37 7 
Chile____- =e 27 5 
Venezuela ! 15 3 
ek dd duces : ; 12 2 
Paraguay -...--- a 5 1 
Ecuador.........-- 5 1 
Other (rough estimate) _- 25 6 
See 500 100 


1 Rough estimate of German exports only. 


Exchange and Finance 


CONSTRUCTION INVESTMENTS AUTHORIZED 


Effective on November 1, 1950, foreigners 
may use balances held in German financial 
institutions not only to buy real estate and 


securities, as heretofore, but also to pay for 
the erection or reconstruction of buildings 
on their property, according to revised gen- 
eral license No. 42/50 of the Bank Deutscher 
Laender as published in the Bundesanzeiger 
of November 1. 

The financial institution carrying the ac- 
count of the foreigner must receive proof 
of the bona fide payment obligation result- 
ing from the building or reconstruction, and 
the payment must be transferred directly to 
the bank holding the account of the German 
seller or construction firm. 

(The original version of general license No. 
42/50 appeared in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of September 25, 1950. English translations 
of the revised general license are available 
on request from the Western European Divi- 
sion, Office of International Trade, Wash- 
ington.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DOLLAR-DRIVE AGENCY ESTABLISHED IN 
NEw YORK 


A new dollar-drive organization, the Ger- 
man-American Trade Promotion Co., has been 
opened in New York City, states an ECA 
release of November 10, 1950. 

The agency, located in Suite 6921, Em- 
pire State Building, is a branch of a non- 
profit organization founded in Western Ger- 
many for the purpose of promoting exports 
to the United States and other dollar areas. 
The main office is located at 11 Schillerstrasse, 
Frankfurt/Main. 

All the important trade and industrial 
elements of Western Germany are repre- 
sented on the company’s board of directors. 
Its staff of experts is actively disseminating 
information about German industry to 
United States firms and is also advising Ger- 
man companies about sales possibilities in 
the United States. Particular emphasis is 
being placed on suitable styling, design, and 
packaging of products for the United States 
market. 

Although financed partly with public funds 
and sponsored by the Federal Minister of 
Economics, GATP Co. is directed and man- 
aged by representatives of private enter- 
prises. 


Hungary 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH AUSTRIA 
EXTENDED 


A protocol extending the trade agreement 
existing between Austria and Hungary was 
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signed at the conclusion of negotiations in 
Budapest, by a Joint Commission, lasting 
from September 4 to September 22, accord- 
ing to a report from the United States Em- 
bassy at Vienna, The new protocol is to be 
in effect for 1 year, from September 1, 1950, 
to August 31, 1951. The payments agree- 
ment of March 11, 1947, will be continued in 
effect for another year. 

New quota lists of goods to be exchanged, 
compiled in line with the export and import 
possibilities of the two countries, were sub- 
stituted for the previous lists. Under these 
schedules, Hungary is to receive from Austria 
wood, lumber and paper products, semifin- 
ished iron and steel products, machine 
knives and tools, pumps, injectors and com- 
pressors, trucks and motor-vehicle parts, 
ball bearings, electric motors, electric tools 
and equipment, and other finished and semi- 
finished products, in return for 20,000 tons 
of wheat and lesser amounts of other grains, 
cattle, live and slaughtered animals and meat 
products, oilseeds, fruit and vegetables, field 
and vegetable seeds, feathers, glass products, 
special bulbs, neon and fluorescent tubes, 
radio and special tubes and tube parts, chem- 
icals, pharmaceutical and chemical plants, 
and other goods. 

The protocol also provides for payment 
of the outstanding balance of 1,800,000 Swiss 
francs on the debt owed to the Austrian 
Federal Railroads by MAV, the Hungarian 
State Railroad, through six monthly pay- 
ments of 300,000 Swiss francs each. 


India 


Economic Conditions 


PRICES RISING; Foop IN SHORT SUPPLY 


Inflation in India is causing increasing 
concern to the Ministry of Finance and the 
Planning Commission. The wholesale price 
index, which has been creeping upward 
during recent months, stood at 410 by late 
October, on a prewar base. The Ministry of 
Finance is seeking to reduce expenditures in 
an effort to balance the budget but thus 
far little progress has been made. 

The food situation grew somewhat worse 
during October. Added to the damage 
wrought by recent earthquakes and floods 
were reduced crops in certain areas because 
of drought. Food grains are being distrib- 
uted through usual ration outlets in the 
affected areas, but supplies are limited. 
Some relief is expected from the importation 
of more than 400,000 tons of milo from the 
United States. Arrival of the first shiploads 
of this grain, partly a gift from the United 
States, is anxiously awaited. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The Bombay textile strike, which arose out 
of a dispute on the 1949 year-end bonus, 
came to an end on October 17, fully 63 days 
after it began. As the Labor Appellate 
Tribunal has accepted the principle that an 
annual bonus should be paid only if war- 
ranted by profits, it may be that the mill 
workers have jeopardized their prospects of 
receiving a bonus for 1950. 

An increase in the export duty on burlap 
from 350 rupees (US$73.50) to 750 rupees 
(US$157.50) per ton was announced on Octo- 
ber 22. Price ceilings on raw jute and jute 
manufactures, including burlap, are being 
maintained to prevent increases in the cost 
structure of the jute industry. The increase 
in the export duty on burlap reduces the 
Spread between Indian ceiling prices and 
prevailing United States market prices and 
diverts into Government coffers a part of the 
windfall profits that would otherwise accrue 
to private firms. 

Estimates for the present Indian jute crop 
vary from slightly more than 3,000,000 to 
4,500,000 bales. Assuming a figure of 4,000,- 
000 bales, the present crop plus stocks on 
hand is sufficient to maintain the current 
42\4-hour weekly operation of the Calcutta 
jute mills for only 9 months. If more raw 
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jute can be imported from Pakistan, the 
present rate of operation of the mills may 
be maintained or even increased during the 
remainder of the jute crop year. Otherwise, 
it is believed that the working week will be 
reduced well before the end of the jute crop 
year in preference to a complete closure of 
the mills at a later date. 


IMPORT-CONTROL PROCEDURE RECOMMENDED 


The Import Control Inquiry Committee, 
appointed in July of this year to make recom- 
mendations for improving the efficiency of 
the import-control organization, recently 
published its report. Among specific recom- 
mendations were: (1) The use of Indian 
shipping, banking, and insurance should be 
promoted by replacing c. i. f. contracts with 
f. o. b. contracts and by offering increased 
import quotas to traders using such serv- 
ices; (2) import policy with regard to any 
product should not be changed until inter- 
ested persons have been consulted; (3) all 
existing open general licenses should be con- 
tinued indefinitely; (4) only two currency 
areas—hard and soft—should be recognized 
for import-licensing purposes, and license 
holders should be free to place orders with 
any country in a currency area; (5) the pres- 
ent practice of issuing bulk licenses to asso- 
ciations when possible and making the 
associations responsible for the equitable 
participation of member firms should be ex- 
tended; (6) the Chief Controller of Imports 
should review controls periodically with rep- 
resentatives of the import trades; (7) li- 
censing procedure should be further decen- 
tralized and most of the licensing should be 
handled at the ports; (8) granting of licenses 
should be so simplified as to be practically 
automatic for established traders; (9) 
strenuous effort should be made during the 
next 2 years to hold commercial imports to 
a minimum annual level of 4,000,000,000 
rupees (#840,000,000). 


STEEL AND TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT NEEDED 


It is predicted that the steel shortage re- 
sulting from the United States-European 
rearmament program will reduce India’s 1950 
steel imports by 30,000 to 40,000 tons. Earlier 
plans provided for the import of 200,000 tons, 
principally from the United Kingdom and 
Western Europe. The annual rate of domes- 
tic production is about 950,000 tons. 

Two Indian steamship companies have 
announced plans to increase the number of 
their ships on the India-United Kingdom- 
Continental routes to 12 each. At present 
each company has 8 ships on these routes. 

Orders recently have been placed in Europe 
by the Ministry of Railways for 200 locomo- 
tives, 300 all-steel passenger cars and almost 
9,000 tank and freight cars for delivery in 
1951. This equipment has been ordered as 
part of a 6-year program for the rehabilita- 
tion of Indian railways. Press reports quote 
the Financial Commissioner to the Ministry 
of Railways, who placed the order, as saying 
that, despite the high cost of labor and steel 
in Europe, the prices for this equipment 
compare favorably with prices quoted in 
India. 


OPENING OF NEW BoTTLING PLANT 


A popular United States soft drink was 
introduced to the Indian public in New 
Delhi on October 16 amidst a caravan of 
floats, singing commercials in Hindi, and 
free samples of the beverage to an esti- 
mated 2,000 guests invited to the opening 
of the new bottling plant. The production 
capacity of the new plant is said to be 150 
bottles a minute. It is understood that a 
similar establishment will soon open in 
Bombay and that a plant site has already 
been selected in Calcutta. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FEES ON EXPORT-LICENSE APPPLICATIONS 


A sliding scale of nonrefundable fees, 
based on the value of the proposed ship- 
ments and effective from October 21, 1950, 


is being levied on export-license applica- 
tions. The fees are 10 rupees for applica- 
tions covering shipments valued up to 10,000 
rupees; 25 rupees when the value is between 
10,001 rupees and 100,000 rupees; and 100 
rupees for applications above 100,000 rupees. 

No fees are collected on applications to 
export gift parcels up to 500 rupees in value, 
samples up to 100 rupees, personal property 
of travelers, postal parcels, or hand-loomed 
cloth. All shipments of the Central and 
State Governments and their departments 
are exempt from the fee. (One rupee=ap- 
proximately US $0.21.) 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BUTTER: IMPORT DUTY REDUCED 


The import duty on fresh, salted, or melted 
butter has been reduced from 30 percent to 
15 percent ad valorem for a period from the 
effective date, October 22, 1950, through Jan- 
uary 31, 1951, by a decree published on Octo- 
ber 21, according to a dispatch dated October 
26 from the U. S. Embassy in Rome. 


Japan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


STANDARDS FOR JAPANESE EXPORTS 


A Japanese Government Official Gazette of 
last June, recently received from Tokyo, con- 
tains notification of grade standards for ex- 
port commodities. Previously established 
standards for certain export commodities are 
now consolidated with those covering addi- 
tional products in this notification, which 
was issued jointly by the Ministries of Wel- 
fare, Agriculture and Forestry, and Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry. It is expected 
that specific grade standards will be estab- 
lished in the near future for many other 
commodities, including such important ex- 
port items as optical goods, automobile tires 
and tubes and a large variety of other rubber 
goods, celluloid products, bicycles and parts, 
automotive equipment, and agricultural 
implements. 

The standards for export goods are estab- 
lished in accordance with the Law Concern- 
ing Control of Export Commodities enacted 
in late 1948. This law, as revised in 1949, 
provides for labeling of merchandise for 
which minimum standards have been estab- 
lished by the appropriate Japanese Govern- 
ment Ministries. It requires that the label 
indicate that the minimum standard for 
the particular commodity has been met, the 
name of the exporter or manufacturer re- 
sponsible for making the determination, and 
the date. Further implementation of this law 
was provided in November 1949 by the For- 
eign Exchange and Trade Control Law (see 
December 26, 1949, issue of ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY), which provides that export- 
ers must declare in the export declaration 
form (which is required for clearance of all 
exports from Japan) that the export covered 
therein conforms with the grade-labeling, 
inspection, and other applicable laws and 
regulations of Japan. 

There is nothing in either law, however, 
which provides for compulsory inspection, 
except in the case of raw silk, and only a 
small portion of the commodities exported 
from Japan are “spot ihspected” by Govern- 
ment inspection agencies. 


New Zealand 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT-LICENSING POLICY 


The Minister of Customs of New Zealand 
announced on October 24 that the Govern- 
ment has agreed in principle to the Import 
Advisory Committee’s recommendation for 
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& substantial increase in value of import 
licenses for trucks in 1951 and a slight in- 
crease for passenger automobiles, but, as 
in 1950, no provision was made for licensed 
imports from North America. Spare parts 
imported from soft-currency areas are to 
be freed from control. The Minister stated 
that the Government’s position regarding 
imports of motor vehicles from North Amer- 
ica would be reviewed if there is any marked 
change in general policy related to imports 
from hard-currency countries. 

The appreciation of the Canadian dollar 
since being freed from control is the cause 
of additional problems for New Zealand im- 
porters, who are finding that they have 
insufficient funds to cover orders placed with 
Canadian manufacturers. The Bureau of 
Importers has asked the Government 
whether importers will be required to re- 
duce orders already placed, or whether the 
Customs Department will grant additional 
import licenses to cover the more adverse 
exchange rate of Canadian dollars, as was 
done in July 1946, when the Canadian dollar 
was raised to approximate parity with the 
United States dollar. 


New Export-MEAT PRICE SCHEDULE ISSUED 


The Government’s desire to increase export 
earnings (particularly dollars) was further 
evidenced in the past month. The Minister 
of Marketing stated that prospects were 
bright for the sale of New Zealand lamb ana 
some types of mutton in the United States, 
and also for greater earnings from hides 
provided there quality were improved. The 
Meat Producers Board issued a new export- 
meat price schedule, revised primarily for 
the purpose of encouraging the production 
and export of young lambs and beef to meet 
oversea preference. Some observers believe, 
however, that the price incentives are in- 
adequate and that farmers will prefer to 
carry stock longer in order to acquire more 
meat and wool. Export-meat killings for the 
season ended on September 30 were more 
than 12,000 tons above those of the preced- 
ing season but still below the record achieved 
in 1946-47. Farmer groups reiterate their 
stand against interference with the present 
system of wool auctions, and they generally 
receive press support. 


Prices HicH aNp LABoR SHORT 


The Price Minister in recent budget de- 
bates acknowledged'that rising living costs 
are causing the Government concern. He 
defended the removal of subsidies for sta- 
bilization and said world-wide influences 
also are influential in the rising trend. The 
Minister of Industries and Commerce has 
also pointed out that increased costs of im- 
ported raw materials are to a great extent 
responsible for the higher prices in New 
Zealand and admitted that it might be 
necessary to provide additional subsidies for 
milk and butter over and above those for 
which provision was made in the budget. 

Unemployment has remained inconse- 
quential. Vacancies listed by employers 
numbered 22,379, but the labor shortage was 
probably considerably greater as farmers tra- 
ditionally do not report their job vacancies 
to the National Employment Service, About 
1,000 displaced persons, mainly of Eastern 
European origin, arrived recently in New Zea- 
land, and the Government has negotiated 
an agreement with the Netherlands arrang- 
ing for the entry of an additional 2,000 Dutch 
immigrants. As the labor shortage is more 
acute now than it was last year, jobs are 
waiting for all of them. 


LEGISLATIVE CHANGES ~ 


The Servicemen’s Settlement Bill passed 
the House in mid-October and removes price 
restrictions on the sale of farm land, for- 
merly limited to 1942 valuations. The State 
still retains the power to acquire land for 
exservicemen at current fair appraisals and 
will pay the difference between current and 
1942 valuations. All land-sale controls will 
end on June 30, 1952. 
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The Coal Mine Amendment Bill, passed on 
October 11, restores to private ownership all 
unworked coal in New Zealand formerly 
vested in the Crown by the Coal Act of 1948. 
The Political Disabilities Removal Amend- 
ment Bill, which provides that a majority of 
the full membership of trade unions is nec- 
essary to vote union funds for political pur- 
poses instead of a majority of votes cast, 
was passed, but it includes a Government 
amendment stating that if a society or union 
membership is not compulsory, a majority 
of votes cast will suffice. 

The Wellington-Sydney fiying-boat service 
was opened on October 3 with a schedule of 
two round trips weekly, which was to in- 
crease to three in November. The New Zea- 
land Conference Lines have announced that 
they will retain the 7!4-percent surcharge 
on oversea shipments to Auckland but will 
not extend it to other New Zealand ports 
pending the release of the Royal Commis- 
sion’s report on the water-front industry. 

The Commission, which was appointed to 
investigate all aspects of the water-front in- 
dustry, has begun hearings, but without the 
cooperation of the Waterside Workers’ Union. 
The leaders of this union say they will not 
participate in the Commission’s hearings and 
will not be bound by its findings because the 
terms of reference do not call for an in- 
vestigation of the financial position of the 
shipping companies.—U. S. Empassy, WEL- 
LINGTON, Oct. 26, 1950. 


Panama 


Commercial Laws Digests 


MEASURES TO ENCOURAGE CAPITAL INVEST- 
MENT IN PUBLIC-UTILITY VENTURES 


Measures to encourage capital investment 
in the development of natural resources and 
in public utility industries are outlined in 
Panamanian decree-law No. 22 of September 
28, 1950, states a dispatch from the U. S. 
Embassy in Panama. The decree-law, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on October 9, 
points out that, in order that important 
economic growth may be effected, it is neces- 
sary to develop hydraulic-power resources 
for the production of cheap-energy irriga- 
tion systems which will provide ample water 
throughout the year; waterworks for urban 
and rural areas; companies to provide agri- 
cultural equipment; and public utility or- 
ganizations. Provision is made for the grant- 
ing of various privileges and concessions, 
such as exemption from import duties; ex- 
clusion of experts and other technical per- 
sonnel from the effects of labor laws govern- 
ing employment; and exemption from various 
taxes except the income tax; as well as the 
right to gratuitous use of public lands, 
streets, and water for constructing public 
works; use of public lands to install electric- 
generating plants and plants to distribute 
electrical energy; and use of waterfalls for 
producing electricity or establishing irriga- 
tion systems. 

Full details are given concerning rights 
under the law as to organization, operation, 
and capitalization of firms. The decree-law 
states that all companies wishing to take 
advantage of its provisions should apply to 
the Ministry of Public Works. Finally, it 
indicates that contracts between that Min- 
istry and interested firms will be drawn up. 
Companies may be organized to manufac- 
ture, sell, rent, or otherwise furnish equip- 
ment and materials used in connection with 
electric plants or telephone-communication 
systems, but articles imported for sale to 
the public will pay the usual import duties. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw ADDITIONAL TAX ON IMPORTS 


An additional tax of 1 percent ad valorem 
applicable to all imports except those specif- 





ically exempted by law was created by law 
No. 11495 published in the local press on 
September 23, 1950, according to recent dis- 
patches from the U. S. Embassy at Lima. 
The Embassy has been officially informed 
that the new tax will not affect items speci- 
fied in Schedule I of the United States-Peru 
Trade Agreement of May 1942. 

Specifically, law No. 11495 increases the 
rate of the consular duty tax established by 
law No. 7695 of January 30, 1933, from 1 to 
2 percent ad valorem and thereby effects 
certain modifications in recent decree-law 
No. 11424, which unified all additional taxes 
on imports. The amounts arising from the 
entire 2-percent tax are to be collected en- 
tirely apart from the “unified tax” and cred- 
ited immediately to a special Navy account, 
to be used for the purchase of naval units. 

This reviving of former law No. 7695 and 
the doubling of the tax established by it has 
been explained by Peruvian officials as ex- 
ceptional. As announced previously, all 
existing general and regional customs sur- 
taxes on imports into Peru had been abol- 
ished and replaced by a single new unified 
charge under the provisions of decree-law 
No. 11424. 

In view of the procedure for collecting the 
new 2-percent tax separately (1 percent of 
which by virtue of law No. 7695, was origi- 
nally included in the statistical calculation 
of the various unified rates), the various 
unified tax rates, ranging from 8% to 22%, 
percent, have been reduced correspondingly 
to avoid duplication. In other words, Peru- 
vian customhouses now collect, first, 2 per- 
cent on the f. o. b. value for the special 
Navy account (1 percent f. o. b. for Sched- 
ule I items) and then a reduced unified tax 
on the c. i. f. value, as specified in decree- 
law No. 11424. 

Complete information concerning the uni- 
fied extra-duty charges applicable to specific 
commodities may be obtained from the 
American Republics Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Au- 
gust 14 and September 4, 1950, for previous 
announcements concerning the unification 
of extra-duty import charges.) 


Philippines 
Economic Conditions 


PricE CEILINGS RaIsEp To Cover NEw 
PERCENTAGE TAXES 


An increase of 2 percent in ceiling prices 
established by Executive Orders 331, 332, 
337, and 343 for certain foodstuffs, textbooks 
and school supplies, selected construction 
materials, and plumbing (fixtures was 
authorized by Executive Order 357, retroac- 
tive to September 22, 1950. The action was 
taken to offset the rise in percentage taxes 
under Republic Act 588, also effective Sep- 
tember 22. 

Dealers in the above-mentioned commodi- 
ties, which carried low mark-ups, could not 
absorb the new taxes and continue to oper- 
ate at a profit. 

Reportedly, executive orders have recently 
been issued establishing price ceilings for 
sugar, imported coffee, canned sardines, 
fishing twines, and specified drugs, medi- 
cines, and household remedies. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Septem- 
ber 11, 1950, for a summary of Republic Act 
509, the Price Control Law, and issue of No- 
vember 13, 1950, for announcement concern- 
ing increased tax rates.) 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TIRE IMPORT QUOTA DISTRIBUTED 


The import quota covering automobile 
tires and tubes for the year November 1, 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Prepared in Industry Operations Bureau of 
National Production Authority, Department 


of Commerce 


Automotive Products 


MILLION-UNIT PRODUCTION GOAL OF 
BRITISH MOTOR INDUSTRY 


The motor industry of Great Britain set 
a 1950 production goal of 700,000 vehicles; 
the actual figure, however, will be at least 
750,000 and may be as high as 800,000 units, 
according to the foreign press. Existing ex- 
pansion plans are expected to yield their 
full results early in 1952, when output may 
reach 1,000,000 vehicles a year. 

The automotive industry has become the 
largest single exporter in Great Britain and 
accounts for about one-tenth of the country’s 
total exports. In the immediate prewar 
period less than one-fifth of the production 
was exported. Present production is fully 
50 percent greater, but the proportion of 
output for export has risen to 75 !percent. 


SWEDISH FIRM To DOUBLE OUTPUT 


A/B Volvo, Goteberg, Sweden, will produce 
over 19,000 motor vehicles, including tractors, 
during 1950, compared with 13,495 units in 
1949. The 1950 increase consists chiefly of 
passenger cars and trucks; there is little 
change in the number of tractors manufac- 
tured. 

Volvo’s new production program is gradu- 
ally to increase its present output of 20,000 
units to 45,000 a year, which it expects to 
reach in about 4 years. Production of the 
PV444 passenger car is expected to reach a 
yearly output of 25,000 units in 1954. In 
addition, the new program includes 3,000 
other passenger cars and about 17,000 trucks, 
busses, and _ tractors. Considering that 
Sweden’s normal demand for passenger cars 
is estimated at 30,000-40,000 a year, Volvo's 
planned increased output will cover the main 
portion of the country’s normal demand for 
passenger cars. 


Chemicals 


DrIED BLOOD AND TANKAGE EXporrts, 
ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s shipments of dried blood in 
September 1950, all to Europe, totaled 1,403 
metric tons. The Netherlands and the 
United Kingdom were the principal purchas- 
ers. Exports of tankage amounted to 5,205 
tons. The Netherlands, the United States, 
and Belgium were the chief destinations; 


smaller amounts went to various European 
countries. 


AUSTRALIAN PLANT MAKING CRYSTALLINE 
AMMONIUM SULFATE 


The Australian Iron & Steel Co. has in- 
stalled at Port Kembla, New South Wales, a 
plant to manufacture crystalline ammoni- 
um sulfate, believed to be the first of its 
kind in the Southern Hemisphere, says the 
foreign press. The product is used by the 
Queensland sugar industry and in the manu- 
facture of mixed fertilizers. Ammonium- 
sulfate fertilizer is being obtained as a 
byproduct from the coke ovens. 


CEYLON’s FERTILIZER IMPORTS 


In the period April-September 1950, Ceylon 
imported 335,856 hundredweight of phos- 
phate rock valued at 1,943,854 rupees (hun- 
dredweight — 112 pounds; rupee = US80.- 
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2095, postdevaluation). Egypt was the prin- 
cipal source. Imports of superphosphate 
were small—8,372 hundredweight, worth 
114,362 rupees, from the Netherlands and 
Belgium. 

Imports of potassium muriate totaled 162,- 
624 hundredweight, valued at 2,212,789 ru- 
pees. France was the leading supplier. 

Total imports of ammonium sulfate in the 
period under review amounted to 376,667 
hundredweight, valued at 6,004,367 rupees. 
The United Kingdom supplied 307,157 hun- 
dredweight (4,674,738 rupees). 


IMPORTS OF CAUSTIC SODA AND SopA ASH, 
BRAZIL 


Brazil’s imports of caustic soda in the 
first half of 1950 totaled 33,890 metric tons, 
valued at 59,938,000 cruzeiros (approximately 
$3,236,650), according to statistics of the 
Ministry of Finance. 

Imports of soda ash in the first 6 months 
of 1950 amounted to 26,112 tons, valued at 
20,744,000 cruzeiros (approximately $1,121,- 
795). 


OUTPUT OF METHANOL, FORMALDEHYDE, 
SYNTHETIC PHENOL, FRANCE 


Production of methanol in France dropped 
sharply in August 1950 from that in July 
and June, according to statistics of the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce. Out- 
put in August was 851 metric tons, compared 
with 1,163 tons in July and 971 tons in June. 
The monthly average in the first half of 1950 
was 1,015 tons, whereas it was 1,137 in the 
second half of 1949. 

The output of formaldehyde in August 
1950 was at the same rate.as in July—500 
tons. Production of synthetic phenol in Au- 
gust also was at the July level of 600 tons. 


SEPTEMBER OUTPUT, BAVARIA, GERMANY 


Production of certain important chemicals 
in Bavaria, Germany, in September 1950 
(preliminary) was as follows, in metric tons 
(August figures in parentheses): Chlorine, 
4,956 (5,051); caustic soda, 5,718 (5,841); cal- 
cium carbide, 25,008 (25,368); calcium cyan- 
amide, 4,406 (3,981); acetaldehyde (100 per- 
cent), 1,278 (1.077); polyvinyl chloride, 432 
(396); polyvinyl acetate, 535 (501); sulfuric 
acid, 5,755 (5,625); hydrochloric acid, 1,028 
(950); and basic slag, 741 (793). 


U. S. SUPPLIES BULK OF GERMANY’S 
SULFUR IMPORTS 


Germany’s imports of sulfur in the first 
half of 1950 totaled 15,200 metric tons, val- 
ued at $362,000. The United States supplied 
almost the entire amount. German indus- 
try is in keen competition with manufactur- 
ers in other countries of products requiring 
the use of sulfur, especially carbon disulfide 
and rayon, and prefers to continue to pur- 
chase sulfur where the cost is lower. 


INDIA’S PRODUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS Drops 


India’s production of certain important in- 
dustrial chemicals in the first half of 1950 
dropped sharply from that in the correspond- 
ing period of 1949. Output in long tons was 
as follows, states the foreign press (figures 
for first 6 months of 1949 in parentheses) : 
Sulfuric acid, 49,500 (89,000); caustic soda, 
5,270 (6,200); soda ash, 23,550 (17,910); liq- 





uid chlorine, 2,150 (2,610); bleaching pow- 


der, 1,590 (2,350); 
(1,790). 


and bichromates, 900 


EAST BERLIN (GERMANY) PLANT TO MAKE 
CARBON BLACK FROM METHANE 


The Hydrocarbon National Corporation of 
Berlin, Eastern Zone (Soviet), Germany, 
plans to manufacture carbon black from 
methane gas, says the foreign press. 


INDIA’S FERTILIZER REQUIREMENTS AND 
PRODUCTION CAPACITY 


India’s fertilizer requirements and produc- 
tion capacity were discussed at a recent con- 
ference held in New Delhi, conducted by a 
member of the National Planning Commis- 
sion. The meeting was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Ministries of Agriculture, 
Industry and Supply, and Finance, and fer- 
tilizer manufacturers, 

Production is considerably below capacity 
and far less than agricultural needs. Fer- 
tilizers are expected to be used in greater 
quantities as a result of demonstrations and 
educational programs if prices are not exces- 
sive. Annual requirements of ammonium 
sulfate in the next 2 years are expected to 
be 400,000 to 450,000 long tons and by 1955-56 
to reach 600,000 tons. Production in 1949 
totaled 46,000 tons, compared with combined 
capacity of 80,000 tons in six plants (four 
make the material as a byproduct). Re- 
quirements of superphosphate are estimated 
at 100,000 tons annually in the next 2 years, 
but will probably be doubled by 1955-56. 

After long delays, the new ammonium- 
sulfate plant at Sindri is scheduled to begin 
production soon and to be operating at ca- 
pacity (350,000 tons) by the end of 1951. 
The privately owned plants at Mysore and 
Travancore also have made plans for expan- 
sion, and the Mysore Government is consid- 
ering a project for the manufacture of 
ammonium sulfate at Bhadravati. Plans for 
increasing superphosphate production and 
also the establishment of a new unit in Bihar 
were considered. Industry representatives 
discussed the difficulties of obtaining sul- 
furic acid and the possible utilization of 
waste gases, gypsum, and pyrites. 

The Government of India has announced 
that 436,520 tons of ammonium sulfate is 
being made available to farmers in 1950, com- 
pared with about 100,000 tons in 1949. In- 
creased distribution has been made possible 
by heavier purchases from foreign sources. 


INDONESIA’S IMPORTS, AUGUST 1950 


Indonesia’s imports of chemicals in August 
1950 totaled 2,913 metric tons, valued at 
1,723,000 rupiahs (3.8 rupiahs=US$1). In 
addition, 124 tons of coal-tar dyes (870,000 
rupiahs) and 7,720 tons of fertilizers (2,149,- 
000 rupiahs) were imported. 


COAL-TAR PRODUCTS, ITALY 


Although Italy has about 100 coal-distilla- 
tion plants, only a small number recover 
coal-tar crudes. Production of light oils, 
benzene, toluene, and xylene, as well as crude 
naphthalene and solvent naphtha, is prin- 
cipally by five groups of plants—in Genoa, 
Turin, Milan, and Rome; two of them are 
controlled by Montecatini. The manufac- 
ture of coal-tar intermediates has assumed 
additional importance with the development 
of the plastics industry. 
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Output of benzene in 1949 totaled 12,870 
metric tons, compared with 11,324 tons in 
1938. Average monthly output in the first 4 
months of 1950 was 1,369 tons, well above the 
1949 average of 1,065 tons. 

Toluene production is below prewar levels— 
1,495 tons in 1949, compared with 2,268 tons 
in 1938. The monthly average in the first 4 
months of 1950, however, increased to 163 
tons from 125 in 1949. Demand for toluene 
has slackened because of decreased dye ex- 
ports. Production of xylene was low in the 
first 4 months of 1950, averaging 42.5 tons, 
compared with 45 tons in 1949 and 68 in 1938. 

The output of solvent naphtha averaged 
277 tons monthly in the period January-April 
1950, considerably above the 198-ton average 
in 1949 but below the 1938 average of 396 
tons. Decreased demand has cut production. 
The output of crude naphthalene in the post- 
war period has been irregular, although pro- 
duction in 1948 and 1949 exceeded that of 
prewar. Average monthly output in the first 
4 months of 1950 dropped to 530 tons from 
939 in 1949 and 834 in 1938. 


AUGUST CHEMICAL OUTPUT HIGH, ITALY 


Italian chemical production continued 
high through August 1950, despite the fact 
that this is usually a vacation period. The 
index was 5 percent above the prewar average 
and only slightly lower than in July. The 
maintenance of the high rate is attributed 
principally to increased demand resulting 
from world conditions. 


SEPTEMBER FERTILIZER OUTPUT, JAPAN 


Production of fertilizers in Japan in Sep- 
tember 1950 was as follows, in metric tons 
(September 1949 figures in parentheses) : 
Ammonium sulfate (20 percent N), 124,000 
(98,197); urea (45 percent N), 916 (415); 
mixed fertilizer, 554 (nil); superphosphate, 
$1,400 (112,302); basic slag, 2,004 (1,824); 
basic phosphate, 1,880 (227); and triple 
superphosphate, 175 (202). The total nitro- 
gen content was 32,200 tons in September 
1950 and 25,900 in September 1949; the P.O; 
content was 15,400 tons and 18,400 tons, 
respectively. 

Future superphosphate production is ex- 
pected to fluctuate with demand rather than 
with the supply of pyrites as heretofore. 


JAPAN’S OUTPUT OF CHROMIUM SALTS 


Production of chromium salts in Japan has 
recently been at an increased rate. Output 
of these materials in July 1950 was as fol- 
lows, in metric tons (July 1949 figures in 
parentheses): Sodium bichromate, 300 (88); 
anhydrous chromic acid, 59 (30); chromic 
oxide, 11 (17); and potassium bichromate, 
24 (18). 

Chrome ore has been imported to supple- 
ment domestic supplies. 


EXPANDED CHEMICAL PRODUCTION IN 
NETHERLANDS PLANNED 


The State Mines, Limburg, Netherlands, 
plans to expand its chemical production, 
states the foreign press. More than 13,000,- 
000 guilders are to be invested in the nitrogen 
division (guilder=US$0.2623, postdevalua- 
tion). Total fertilizer output in 1952 is 
planned at 538,000 metric tons. Estimated 
production of other chemicals is as follows, 
in metric tons: Tar products, 56,000; ben- 
zene, 19,000; sulfuric acid, 80,000; ammonia, 
29,000; and ethyl alcohol, 36,000 hectoliters. 

Pilot-plant production of synthetic phenol 
is said to be satisfactory, but the company 
does not plan to develop this or other new 
branches, it is said. 


NITROGENOUS MATERIALS OUTPUT, 
NORWAY 


In 1949-50, Norsk Hydro, Norway’s leading 
industrial concern, produced 146,600 metric 
tons of nitrogenous materials (N content) 
and exported 104,500 tons. Production for 
fertilizer totaled 140,300 tons, of which 101,- 
700 tons were exported; output of the in- 
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dustrial grade was 6,300 tons, and exports, 
2,800 tons. Total production of nitrogenous 
materials by the company in 1948-49 was 
104,000 tons, and exports were 76,800 tons. 


CuBE-RooT EXporTs, PERU 


Peru’s exports of dry cubé roots in the 
first 8 months of 1950 totaled 2,624 metric 
tons, valued at 6,712,784 soles (approximately 
$443,044). Exports of powdered roots 
amounted 424 tons, worth 1,849,850 soles 
($122,090). The United States was the desti- 
nation for 99 percent of the dry roots; small 
amounts were purchased by the United 
Kingdom and Australia. The United States 
also took all of the powdered roots except for 
negligible quantities sent to Mexico. 


SILICONE-PRopucTs Factory For U. K. 


The creation of a new range of chemical 
materials of considerable interest for both 
the home and export markets is indicated 
in the plans of a British company to manu- 
facture silicone products. A growing num- 
ber of silicone materials for industrial use, 
including heat- and water-resistant com- 
pounds, greases, inert liquids and foam in- 
hibitors, resins and varnishes, and certain 
rubber products, have been imported. It is 
believed that these commodities would have 
had much more widespread use in the chem- 
ical and other industries if the dollar short- 
age had not precluded larger imports from 
the United States, says the British press. 

The company is equipping a factory at 
Oldbury to produce silicone materials pre- 
viously imported and some others. Because 
of the type of equipment required, produc- 
tion is not expected to begin in less than 
2 years. 

Several other firms in the United Kingdom 
are known to have conducted research on 
the possibilities of commercial production 
of silicone substances. 


LARGE POTASSIUM-SALT DEPOSITS 
FOUND IN U. K. 


The large deposits of potassium salts found 
in the United Kingdom during experimental 
work in recent years are considered of great 
significance to British agriculture and the 
chemical industry. In 1938 Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, Ltd., examined the cores and 
debris from a deep-bore hole sunk in north- 
eastern Yorkshire in a search for petroleum. 
Pottasium-bearing strata were revealed at a 
depth of about 5,000 feet. After the war ICI 
completed five wells in the area and estab- 
lished the existence of extensive beds of 
potassium salts, some of great purity. The 
deposit appears to be of the same formation 
as that at Stassfurt, Germany, but thicker 
and of higher potassium content. A large 
fertilizer company also has conducted an in- 
vestigation in the same general region (near 
Robin Hood Bay) and has encountered the 
deposits. The area under survey is about 12 
square miles, and the potash occurs at a 
depth of 4,000 to 5,000 feet. 

The deposits are believed to include at 
least 200,000,000 tons of sylvinite. They are 
at a greater depth than those in other coun- 
tries but are said to have several advantages. 
Sylvinite is the easiest of the potash-bearing 
ores from which to obtain the material in 
marketable form, and the salts are com- 
paratively pure. A third advantage is that 
the two beds apparently are almost horizon- 
tal and are not inclined steeply; they com- 
pare well in thickness and content with the 
average of commercially worked deposits. 

The prospect of supplying the domestic 
demand for potassium salts for both agricul- 
tural and industrial use and the likelihood 
of having an export surplus is considered of 
great importance to British economy. The 
chief problem at this time is to determine 
the extraction method to be used. 


U. K.’s Coprper-SuULFATE EXPORTS 


The United Kingdom’s exports of copper 
sulfate in the fiscal year 1949-50 increased 





to 43,391 long tons from 34,988 tons in 1948- 
49, according to the annual report of the 
British Sulphate of Copper Association, Ltd. 
A shortage of scrap copper may result in 
decreased production and exports of copper 
sulfate in the 1950-51 fiscal year, the asso- 
ciation states. 


U. K.’s CHEMICAL Exports AT Recorp 
HIGH IN SEPTEMBER 


The United Kingdom’s exports of chem- 
icals, drugs, dyes, and colors in September 
1950 reached a record total of £10,202,561, 
approximately £1,000,000 greater than in 
either July or August and about £3,000,000 
above September 1949, according to Board 
of Trade figures published in the British 
press. Some of the outstanding items were 
caustic soda (£579,710), ammonium sulfate 
(£404,196), soda ash (£371,109), disinfectants 
(£353,330), and copper sulfate (£219,921), 
Such exports were considerably larger than 
in September 1949. 


Drugs 


COMMUNIST CHINA ESTABLISHES STATE 
PHARMACEUTICAL MONOPOLY 


A state-owned company, the China 
Pharmaceutical Co., has been founded in 
Tientsin to unify the buying, selling, and 
production of drugs and medicines through- 
out China and to promote the development 
of pharmacy in that country, according to 
the foreign press. 


NUx-VOMICA PRODUCTION, INDOCHINA 


Nux vomica is collected in Indochina, in 
Cochinchina, southern Annam, southern 
Laos, and Cambodia. Most of the gathering 
is centered in Cambodia, particularly in the 
south central areas of Kompongspeu and 
Kampot. Harvesting takes place in July and 
August. 

Dealers estimate that 1,000-1,500 metric 
tons of seed could be collected annually if 
prices were satisfactory and gathering were 
organized. 

Official production estimates by the For- 
estry Service are, in metric tons: 1945, 
240; 1946, 760; 1947, 675; 1948, 475; 1949, 650. 

Nux-vomica exports in kilograms in the 
period 1947-49 (United States share in 
parentheses) were: 1947, 627,000 (183,000); 
1948, 427,000 (289,000); and 1949, 589,390 
(224,000). 


MEDICINAL BOTANICALS, IRELAND 


The Science Session of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Ireland was held October 9, 1950. 
A speaker stated that the practice of culti- 
vating herbs in Ireland is almost a lost art, 
with the result that the country is losing a 
very valuable source of revenue. Many plants 
are growing wild in Ireland, he said, which 
in Mediterranean countries are cultivated for 
their medicinal properties, familiar examples 
being aconite, agrimony, foxglove, lavender, 
marshmallow, valerian, yarrow, and sphag- 
num moss. 

The afore-mentioned speaker is apparently 
the only one who is trying to establish culti- 
vation of or to collect wild plants for com- 
mercial drug use, or to distill essential oils 
therefrom. His experimental works are at 
Leixlip, County Kildare. 

In 1949, 6 acres of belladonna were grown, 
but the first crop was light, because of an 
exceptionally dry, early summer. The sec- 
ond crop in September was lost because of 
lack of drying facilities. In 1950, 8 acres 
were cultivated with a very high alkaloid 
content, the crop having been dried in a new 
plant. 

Artemisia maritima is found wild in many 
parts of Ireland, particularly in the County 
Dublin area. Since there are no facilities for 
drying and assaying the plants, however, no 
efforts have been made to collect or cultivate 
this botanical. 

Stramonium was grown and dried during 
1949 to the extent of about 1,100 pounds, but 
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unpleasant effects upon the workers caused 
it to be discontinued. 

Approximately a ton of elecampane was 
harvested in both 1949 and 1950. 

Five tons of dried comfrey root and leaf 
were collected during 1949, and 6 tons in 
1950. 

Tansy and chamomile are being experi- 
mentally grown, but no results have yet been 
announced. It is stated that efforts are be- 
ing made to interest the Department of 
Agriculture in initiating projects in western 
Ireland, where the land is not suitable for 
regular crops. The cultivation of medicinal 
herbs would benefit that area greatly. So 
far these botanicals have been sold to 
England. 


LICORICE Root, TURKEY 


Exports of licorice root from Turkey during 
September 1950 totaled 1,732 metric tons, 
1,423 of which were destined for the United 
States. The remainder was shipped to Den- 
mark, Netherlands, Great Britain, Sweden, 
and Germany. 

Crop collection was stated to be 9,000 tons, 
with stocks on hand at the end of September 
amounting to 11,000 tons, the latter being 
considered approximate exportable surplus. 


Essential Oils 


PEPPERMINT AND LAVENDER, IRELAND 


Half an acre of peppermint was grown ex- 
perimentally in Ireland during 1949, accord- 
ing to a foreign report, the oil therefrom 
being distilled in a Government research 
laboratory. One acre was cultivated in 1950, 
distillation being made in a home still in 
Leixlip, County Kildare. The oil was said 
to be very good and on a par with English 
peppermint. It was sold to England. 

Lavender-oil distillation experiments are 
being continued, but no commercial results 
have yet been achieved. 


CLOVE-OIL PRODUCTION, MADAGASCAR 


Production of clove oil in Madagascar dur- 
ing 1950 is likely to exceed 800 metric tons, 
according to the foreign press. In 1922, pro- 
duction amounted to only 90 tons. Collec- 
tion of cloves in recent years has totaled ap- 
proximately 3,000 tons annually, compared 
with a range of 600 to 6,000 tons annually 
in the decade preceding World War II. 


Fats & Oils 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORT REQUIREMENTS, 
CHILE 


Trade sources expect a decline in plantings 
of sunflowers in Chile for the 1950-51 crop 
because of unfavorable weather, better prices 
for alternative crops, and requirements of 
rotation. Although last year’s sunflower- 
seed output was a record, Chile must still 
import vegetable oils to satisfy demand. No 
Official price has been set for the new sun- 
flower crop, but the edible oil is still subject 
to governmental price ceilings. Consumer 
demand for vegetable oils has been excep- 
tionally strong in view of their relatively low 
prices and the scarcity of animal fats. 

Output of edible vegetable oils and fats 
during the 1950-51 crushing year, which be- 
gan April 1, will probably exceed 26,000 met- 
tic tons, including 8,000 tons obtained in 
refining imported oil. On the basis of a 
crop of 3,835 tons ®f flaxseed, Chilean pro- 
duction of linseed oil amounted to approxi- 
mately 1,330 metric tons in the crushing year 
1949-50. 


Some 295 metric tons of edible vegetable 
Oils were imported during January—June 1950, 
Principally sunflower oil from Argentina. 
The original foreign-exchange budget for 
1950 provided $1,200,000 (United States) for 
the importation of oilseeds and vegetable 
Oils, and this sum has recently increased by 
$1,800,000. The $3,000,000 will permit the 
importation of nearly 12,000 tons of vege- 
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table oils, in comparison with 13,000 tons 
imported in 1949, but probably only about 
8,000 tons will be required for the year. Six 
thousand tons have recently been ordered— 
5,000 tons of sunflower oil from Argentina 
and 1,000 tons of cottonseed oil from the 
United States. 


SMALLER FLAXSEED CROP FORECAST IN 
BELGIUM 


Belgium's flaxseed area in 1950 is estimated 
at 23,400 hectares (57,800 acres), according to 
the Ministry of Agriculture, the smallest for 
any year since 1935. The decrease in plant- 
ings is said to be due to competition from 
France, where flax production and the flax 
industry were granted large subsidies by the 
Government. Belgian flaxseed production in 
1950 is estimated at 12,200 metric tons, com- 
pared with 15,929 tons in 1949. 

No distinction is made between the area 
sown for fiber flax and for flaxseed for oil, 
but the latter area is negligible in Belgium. 
The flaxseed obtained as a byproduct of 
fiber-flax production is used entirely for mak- 
ing oil except for about 3,500 metric tons 
used for sowing. 

This year’s crop of flaxseed and contem- 
plated or completed imports are expected to 
provide an adequate supply. Recent pur- 
chases from Canada are said to be sufficient 
to satisfy requirements until the first of the 
year. The market has been fairly active 
lately as a result of apprehension of a sub- 
stantial increase in prices due to the rearma- 
ment program. Normally, considerable quan- 
tities of flaxseed are processed in Belgium 
for oil, which is exported, mainly to Germany. 


SESAME-SEED PRODUCTION, NICARAGUA 


Indications are that a total of at least 
26,000 acres were planted to sesame in Nica- 
ragua in 1950. Taking into consideration the 
condition of the plantings and assuming no 
further damage from excessive rains or un- 
usual insect infestation, the total production 
of sesame seed from the forthcoming 1950-51 
crop is estimated at 120,000-150,000 quintals 
of 100 pounds each. The 1949-50 harvest 
yielded an estimated 125,000 quintals of ses- 
ame seed. 

Stocks of sesame seed in Nicaragua prob- 
ably do not exceed 5,000 quintals. This is 
the remainder of the small first crop of 
sesame planted in May and harvested in 
August. Well-informed sources estimate 
that the first harvest yielded about 10,000 
quintals, Large-scale harvesting from the 
main crop will extend from late November 
until January. 

The world price for sesame seed has in- 
creased notably in recent weeks, and sales 
from the first small crop harvested in August 
were made at $11 to $11.50 (U. S. currency) 
per quintal f. o. b. Corinte for unhulled seed, 
and $13.50 for decorticated seed. Quotations 
in mid-October 1950 were at about these 
levels. 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA TO EXPAND 
PALM ACREAGE 


Under the 10-year development plan of 
French Equatorial Africa, the export target 
for palm oil and palm kernels is 25,000 metric 
tons each by 1960. The Government plans 
to establish three 3,000-hectare palm planta- 
tions, one each in Gabon, Moyen Congo, and 
Oubangui-Chari (hectare=2.47 acres). It is 
also hoped that private interests will plant 
from 10,000 to 15,000 hectares of palms. 
These, according to the plan, together with 
existing natural palms, should produce the 
desired output. 

A few hundred hectares of the new planta- 
tions have been planted, but as it takes 7 
years for a palm tree to mature, it might be 
some time after 1960 before the desired out- 
put is attained. Production from natural 
palms, however, is expected to increase in 
the next few years. Sufficient palm oil is 
expected to be available by 1951 to permit 
exports of 6,000 tons, and palm-kKernel ex- 
ports next year may rise to 12,000 tons. Such 


exports would compare with 1949 shipments 
of 3,911 tons of palm oil and 8,518 tons of 
palm kernels, most of which were consigned 
to France. 

The 10-year plan for palm oil includes the 
erection of modern mills producing high- 
quality oil, one or more river tankers to 
bring oil to Brazzaville, railroad tank cars 
for transport to Point Noir, and modern 
storage and handling facilities in the latter 
port. 

Total expenditures for the palm-program 
part of the 10-year plan of French Equatorial 
Africa are expected to amount to 850,000,000 
CFA francs (about $4,000,000). Most of this 
is to go for the 9,000 hectares of plantations 
which the Government plans to undertake. 


FOREIGN DEMAND FOR INDIA’S CASTOR- 
BEANS INCREASING 


The broadening demand for castor-beans 
and oil to fill foreign orders has been re- 
flected in a tenfold increase in the arrival 
in Bombay, India, of castor from the inte- 
rior. A little more than 57,000 long tons of 
castor-beans was imported into Bombay dur- 
ing the period January-September 1950, com- 
pared with only 5,850 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1949. In early October 
1950, castor-beans were quoted at 36 rupees 
per hundredweight of 112 pounds, compared 
with 24 rupees toward the end of 1949 
(rupee= approximately US$0.21). In sym- 
pathy, the price of castor oil rose to 19 rupees 
per maund of 28 pounds from somewhat less 
than 14 rupees early in January 1950. 

A total of 11,097 tons of castor-beans was 
exported from India during the period De- 
cember 1949-July 1950. During the same 
period, castor-oil exports totaled 1,850,000 
gallons (7,700 tons), the equivalent of 19,250 
tons of seed. The outlook for Indian castor 
brightened following the devaluation of the 
Indian rupee in September 1949, as a conse- 
quence of which Indian shippers could com- 
pete with Brazil in world markets. Until de- 
valuation, the demand for Indian castor was 
practically negligible. 


Foodstuftits 


COFFEE, CosTA RICA 


The probable annual production of Costa 
Rican coffee during the next 5 years will be 
375,000 bags of 60 kilograms each (kilogram = 
2.2046 pounds). 

It is estimated that there are now approxi- 
mately 117,436 acres of land planted to coffee 
and that trees in production total about 
73,508,000. The original Arabic variety of 
coffee tree is prevalent in Costa Rica, al- 
though in the past 2 years efforts have been 
made to replace that variety as much as pos- 
sible with the one known as Nacional Salva- 
doreno (National Salvadorean). Methods of 
cultivation are also being improved. 


DOMINICAN CACAO HARVEST LARGE 


The 1949-50 Dominican cacao-bean har- 
vest, which totaled approximately 33,000 
metric tons, was larger than expected and 
exceeded all preliminary forecasts. Exports 
of cacao beans and unsweetened chocolate 
in terms of cacao beans during the first 11 
months of the crop year which began Oc- 
tober 1, 1949, totaled 31,690 metric tons, 
compared with only 22,724 metric tons dur- 
ing the entire 1948-49 crap year. The heavy 
export movement eliminated virtually all 
old-crop warehouse stocks of cacao beans 
and of unsweetened chocolate. Some imports 
of sweetened and milk chocolate for do- 
mestic consumption continued to be made. 
According to trade reports, a large 1950-51 
cacao crop of at least 30,000 metric tons was 
in prospect, and the trade was expected to 
remain high throughout the coming crop 
year. 


PEPPER, MALAYA AND SARAWAK 


The significance of Singapore in the pepper 
trade lies in its importance as a world mar- 
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ket center. Sarawak far overshadows Singa- 
pore Island and the Malay Peninsula in pep- 
per production. 

Rehabilitation of Sarawak pepper gar- 
dens, practically annihilated during the war, 
has been stimulated by high prices, and new 
vines are now beginning to bear. 

No definite production figures are avail- 
able for 1949, but a total of 285,000-—300,000 
pounds will probably be produced in 1950. 
Of this total, about 266,666 pounds will be 
turned out in Sarawak and most of the re- 
mainder in the State of Johore, Federation 
of Malaya. 

Stocks carried over from war accumula- 
tions are probably now approaching ex- 
haustion; future supplies thus must come 
mostly from new vines now coming into pro- 
duction. 

The quantity of pepper currently being 
handled in Singapore is probably at a mini- 
mum; the downward trend should shortly 
be reversed as newly planted vines start to 
bear. The consistently large excess of white- 
pepper exports over imports indicates that 
considerable quantities of imported black 
pepper are being converted to white paper 
by Singapore dealers, who can obtain much 
higher prices for the latter. 


General Products 


GERMAN GLASS AND POTTERY INDUSTRIES 
OPERATING AT HIGH LEVEL 


The glass and pottery industries of Ba- 
varia, Germany, are reported to be producing 
at very high levels as a result of large Christ- 
mas orders. Increases in capacity were re- 
ported in both industries, in large measure 
attributable to modernization of plant 
equipment and manufacturing techniques. 

The Bavarian glass and jewelry industries 
have begun extensive market research and 
advertising programs, aimed at export 
markets. 


JAMAICA HANDICRAFT CONCERN SEEKING 
GOVERNMENT FINANCIAL AID 


Government financial aid is being sought 
by a concern in Jamaica which has seven 
handicraft production centers. The loan, 
if approved, is to be used for marketing 
the products. The present annual turn-over 
of £30,000, it is believed, can be expanded, 
and the plan is to convert the organization 
into a cooperative as it develops. The cen- 
ters are located at Kingston, Brown’s Town, 
Guy’s Hill, Gayle, Glengoffe, Top Hill, and 
Percious Plains. 


JAPANESE FirM To INSPECT EXPORT 
PORCELAIN AND EARTHENWARE 


In an attempt to improve the quality of 
export porcelain and earthenware, a new 
company was established in Nagoya, Japan, 
on September 29, 1950, for the purpose of 
inspecting the export goods. The company 
is to be known as Nippon Yushutsu Tojiki 
Kensa K. K. (Japan Inspection Co. of Ex- 
port Porcelain and Pottery). 


Fron & Steel 


FINNISH IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION 


Preliminary reports describing operations 
of the Finnish iron and steel industry during 
the first half of 1950 reveal that, except for 
pig iron, production equaled or exceeded the 
1949 rate. The output of pig iron was very 
low at 30,781 metric tons because the Turku 
blast furnace of the Oy. Vuoksenniska Ab. 
was down for the repairs during much of 
this period. Even so, the January—June pro- 
duction of pig iron equaled 31.5 percent of 
all the pig iron made in 1949. Steel produc- 
tion at 68,378 tons was 60.2 percent as great 
as the tonnage made in 1949, while the out- 
put of finished steel products was almost 
exactly one-half that of the preceding calen- 
dar year. 
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Finnish Production of Iron and Steel, 1949 and January- 
June 1950 


{In metric tons] 


Calendar Jan.- 

year June 

Product 1949 1950 
Pig iron 97, 870 30, 781 
Foundry grade 70, 689 20, 030 
Steel-making 27, 181 10, 751 
Steel __...- 113, 632 68, 378 
Electric-furnace ‘ 76, 248 419, 203 
Martin furnaces 37, 384 19, 126 
Bessemer 49 
Rolled products 91,317 45, 878 
Bars and flat and universal steel 48, 907 21, 690 
Rolled wire 19, 962 13, 263 


11, 324 
11, 124 


Rails 
Structural steel 


4, 574 
6, 351 


In order to make the foregoing products 
the Federation of Finnish Industries reports 
that 27,918 tons of metallurgical coke and 
coke breeze, 53,311 tons of ferrous scrap, 11,- 
086 tons of iron ore, 3,327 tons of manganese 
ore, and 24,366 tons of “other ore” (probably 
mostly iron ore) were used. 


ADDITIONAL PRODUCTION PLANNED FOR 
EASTERN GERMANY 


Two new “foundry” combines are being 
set up in the Eastern Zone of Germany, re- 
ports the Duesseldorf trade press, in order to 
increase local production to 500,000 tons of 
pig iron and 2,000,000 tons of crude steel. 
One of these is the Huettenkombinat Ost, 
which will operate three blast furnaces at 
some undesignated point on the Oder. The 
second combine, Huettenkombinat Sued, is 
to be built at Calba on the Saale with facil- 
ities to include 10 cupola furnaces. 


WEsT GERMAN STEEL PLANT To BE 
REACTIVATED 


The land Government of North Rhine- 
Westphalia, Western Germany, will grant 
10,000,000 deutschemarks to the August- 
Thyssen Foundry to assist that firm in re- 
suming production for the first time since 
the war. This grant is to be matched by a 
similar grant from the Federal Republic and 
is considered to represent only a priming 
action to get the foundry started on produc- 
tion, as it is estimated that 200,000,000 
deutschemarks will be required to com- 
pletely repair the remaining (i. e., not dis- 
mantled) portions of the plant. On the 
basis of present restrictions on output, the 
August-Thyssen Foundry will be permitted 
to produce 600,000 tons of pig iron and 116,- 
000 tons of steel annually. 


INDIA IMPORTS LESS STEEL 


The Indian Government had planned to 
import 200,000 tons of steel during 1950 to 
supplement an expected local production of 
about 950,000 tons. Indications are, how- 
ever, that rearmament programs and the 
mounting nonmilitary world demand for 
steel will result in an import deficit of be- 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 tons. Imports come 
principally from the United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, Belgium-Luxembourg, and 
the United States and consist chiefly of 
billets but include pipe and many products 
not presently produced in India. Even had 
it been possible to import the entire 200,000 
tons originally projected, however, total 1950 
steel availabilities would have amounted to 
only 1,150,000 tons, against an estimated 
effective demand of at least 2,000,000 tons. 


STEEL PRICES AND DELIVERIES CUT 
CONSTRUCTION, MALAYA 


Building in the Penang. area of north- 
western Malaya is reported to be affected 
by uncertain deliveries and the rapidly 
mounting price of steel products. Penang 
draws its steel principally from the United 
Kingdom, Western Europe, and Australia 
and reports deliveries from all three to be 
uncertain. Local prices, in consequence of 
this situation, have mounted rapidly. Steel 





which averages S$220 (Straits dollars) per 
long ton in early September was being sold 
at S$440 by mid-October; and nails, by this 
comparison, now cost S$300 per 1-picul 
(1334, pounds) keg against S$170. In con- 
sequence, completion of several large loca] 
building projects is threatened with delay, 
and the situation is discouraging the plan- 
ning of future construction. 


U. S. ExPorTs RISE MODERATELY 
IN SEPTEMBER 


Increases in shipments of, particularly, 
tin plate, terneplate, and structural ships 
caused the export trade in iron and steel to 
rise 17,549 net tons to total 255,€26 tons ia 
September. The September trade, however, 
was only the sixth largest monthly figure 
reported in the first 9 months of 1950 and 
represented only 4.2 percent of the ship- 
ments reported by domestic steel mills. A 
year earlier, in September 1949, exports 
amounted to 498,938 tons—95.2 percent more 
than in September 1950. 

In all, 2,348,622 tons of iron and steel were 
exported from the United States during the 
first 9 months of 1950, a quantity only 56 
percent as great as total shipments to for- 
eign destinations in the comparable period 
of 1949. Proportionately as well as abso- 
lutely, less iron and steel was exported in 
1950 than in 1949, the trade of the later year 
equaling 4.5 percent of total shipments from 
domestic steel mills, against 8.7 percent in 
1949. 

Increases outnumbered decreases two to 
one in the September trade. The largest 
gain was in tin plate and terneplate, 11,305 
tons, which brought this trade to a total of 
58,066 tons, reflecting the imminence of the 
canning season in the Southern Hemisphere. 
Second was structural shapes with an in- 
crease of 9,931 tons, followed by “other bars,” 
4,611 tons, and plates and skelp, 4,204 tons. 
Most of the decreases were small, the single 
exception being that in welded pipe—17,592 
tons—which reduced the trade in that im- 
portant product to only 21,828 tons. 


United States Exports of Tron and Steel 
Products and Scrap 


{In short tons] 
Sep- Sep- 
Product tember | August | tember 
1950 1YA0 1949 
Pig iron 293 611 472 
Ferro-alloys 4, 380 2, 753 fis! 
Ingots, blooms, billete, ete 7, 028 2, 644 30, 791 
Bars and rods: 
Concrete reinforcement 1, 208 472 8, 007 
Other 10, 636 6,025 | 32,902 
Plates and skelp 21,454 | 17, 250 72, 443 
Sheets and strip: 
Black -_ - 56, 223 | 53,774 | 75,985 
Galvanized 9, 055 8,713 8, 405 
Tin plate and terneplate 58,066 | 46, 761 51, 794 
Structural materials 27,706 | 17,865 | 52,507 
Railway-track material: 
Rails - 2,285 | 7,989 | 23,908 
Other 1, O89 1, 902 2, 547 
Tubular products: 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings 2, 733 2, 283 5,312 
Seamless (steel) pipe 12,925 | 13, 730 35, 846 
Welded (steel) pipe 21,828 | 39,420 | 48,719 
Pipe fittings, other 1, 352 1, 189 1, 508 
Wire and wire products: 
Plain (black and galvan- ya 
ized) : 3,045 2, 960 8, 677 
Barbed 1, 206 174 11, 109 
Other wire manufactures 1,734 4,317 10, 986 
Castings 3,359 | 3, 725 4, 733 
Car wheels and axles 2, 264 1,191 10, 265 
Forgings 2, 568 2, 329 1, 161 
Total 955, 626 238,077 | 498, 938 
Iron and steel serap: a 
No. | heavy melting steel 726 512} — 360 
No. 2 melting steel 5, 726 4, 371 7, 113 
Hydraulically compressed 0 ae 
and baled sheet 11,569 | 1,631 | 7,367 
Cast and burnt iron 2,910 | 2,729 4, 821 
Other. __. 6, 450 2, 790 2, 020 
Total 27,381 | 12,033 | 21,681 


Source: Burew of the Census. 
(Continued on p. 27) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation and 
Communications Division, Office 
of Industry and Commerce 


British To Erect New Power 
Plant at Stone, Staffordshire 


The British Electricity Authority on Oc- 
tober 12 was authorized by the Minister of 
Fuel and Power to erect a new power plant, 
Meaford “B” (240,000 kilowatts) at Stone, 
Staffordshire. Meaford “A” (120,000 kilo- 
watts) was completed in 1949. Consent was 
also granted for the development of the Skel- 
ton Grange power plant at Leeds to full ca- 
pacity of 360,000 kilowatts. 


New Bus Service Proposed 
Between Bolivia and Peru 


A Belgian resident of Peru has submitted 
a proposal to the Bolivian Government, for 
the operation of a passenger bus service be- 
tween the cities of Arequipa, Peru, and La 
Paz, Bolivia, according to a foreign press 
report. 

The plan is to use small, fast, 11-passenger 
busses of the station-wagon type, equipped 
with short-wave radio. The busses are said 
to be able to make long-distance runs over 
any type of road and to climb hills at a 
speed of 40-60 kilometers (25-37 miles) per 
hour. 

The 592-kilometer trip between La Paz 
and Arequipa would be made in 1 day, with 
busses leaving either city at 6 a.m. Depar- 
tures from La Paz would be made on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays, enabling 
passengers to utilize the Saturday service 
operated by the same company between 
Arequipa and Lima. Departures from Are- 
quipa for La Paz would be scheduled for 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, with 
the Saturday departure also arranged to 
coincide with the Lima-Arequipa connec- 
tion. Automobiles, passengers, and chauf- 
feurs would be insured against all risks. If 
demand should warrant expansion of the 
service, a daily (except Sunday) schedule 
would be instituted. 

Estimated fares would range between 180 
and 200 Peruvian soles (15.86 soles=US$1), 
according to seats. The fare for the direct 
La Paz-Lima trip would be 330 to 380 soles 
and would include the cost of 1 @night’s 
lodging in each of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment’s tourist hotels at Arequipa and Chala. 


Uruguayan National Railways 
Buy U. S. Diesel Locomotives 


The Uruguayan Government has an- 
nounced the purchase from two United 
States companies of 26 Diesel locomotives for 
use on the railways taken over from British 
interests in 1948. The locomotives are de- 
scribed as the most modern type of Diesel 
electrics, with high power, great maneuver- 
ability, and low fuel consumption. The 
purchase price of $4,230,145 will be paid 
over @ period of 6 years through the Export- 
Import Bank. 

A feature of the contract is the stipulation 
that in case any disagreements between the 
parties are not settled by arbitration, they 
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will be subject to decision of the Uruguayan 
Courts of Justice, in accordance with Uru- 
guayan laws. 

The locomotives are to be delivered at 
New York, and it is the intention of the 
Government to place further orders up to a 


total of 50 units. To this end the President 
of Uruguay is reported to have asked for 
quotations on an additional 20 locomotives. 


Durban (South Africa) Opens 


Broadcasting Station 


On October 1, 1950, the South African 
Broadcasting Corporation began broadcasting 
commercial programs over Springbok Radio 
from Durban. Thus, the Natal region be- 
came the second section of the Union to be 
offered commercial programs, the first being 
the northern area which in July began 
broadcasting commercial programs originat- 
ing in Johannesburg and Pretoria. 

The local station of Springbok Radio is 
broadcasting on a frequency of 989 kilocycles 
or 303 meters. The effective range for clear 
reception is reported to be about 50 miles. 
Most of the programs are currently being 
“piped in” from Johannesburg, but plans are 
going ahead for the local production of more 
programs. 

Advertising rates for programs broadcast 
solely in the Natal region are as follows: 
Cne-quarter hour, £5; one-half hour, £8.15; 
1 hour, £16 (£1—about $2.80): 


Scotland’s Largest 
Hydroelectric Plant Operating 


Scotland’s largest (130,000-kilowatt) hy- 
droelectric station at Loch Sloy, near Glas- 
gow, began operating on October 18. This 
is the first of the large power projects to be 
completed in Scotland’s plan for exploiting 
the water resources of the Highlands. 

Other plants nearing completion are: 
Tummel-Garry (147,000-kilowatt) in Perth- 
shire, the Mullardoch-Fasnakyle Affric area in 
Inverness-shire, which will have a capacity 
of 70,000 kilowatts; and the 24,000-kilowatt 
Fannich project in Ross-shire. 


Peruvian Santa Corporation 
Construction Project Damaged 


Extensive damage and serious financial 
loss were incurred by the Peruvian Santa 
Corporation in the Canon del Pato, on Octo- 
ber 20, when a glacial lake collapsed, causing 
an avalanche and a flood of the Los Cedros 
River, a tributary of the Santa River. The 
flood waters deposited boulders and silt in 
the Canon del Pato, which now cover the 
existing diversion dam to a depth of more 
than 49 feet (15 meters). The intake tunnel 
and the highway at that point were also 
completely covered. Below that point, flood 
waters destroyed the access bridge to the 
power plant and swept away four trans- 
formers and other electric generating equip- 
ment stored on the bridge. Farther down 
the river, three railway bridges and the track 








were destroyed, as well as the 1,000-hp. hy- 
droelectric plant located at the confluence of 
the Los Cedros and Santa Rivers. The 
plant furnished power for the new hydro 
development. 

The Santa Corporation expects to com- 
plete the project, in 1952 as originally esti- 
mated, despite this severe set-back. 


Television Station 
To Open in Guatemala 


Within 4 or 5 months the first television 
broadcasting station will be opened in Guate- 
mala City, the press reports. Cultural pro- 
grams, worid news, and commercials will 
comprise the programs, which will include 
Mexican and United States motion pictures. 
A mobile unit is equipped to transmit ath- 
letic events and other current happenings 
directly from the spot where they take place. 

The making of recordings of Guatemalan 
rmausic at the television station is also planned. 
Records now produced in Guatemala, it is 
understood, cannot be used on phonographs 
which automatically change records. 


New Radiotelephone Circuit 
Between Venezuela and 


New York 


The Ministry of Communications of Vene- 
zuela has announced that a new radiotele- 
phone circuit connecting Caracas with New 
York was placed in operation on October 23. 
This station is reported to have been opened 
a month early because hurricane damage to 
the radiotelephone station at Miami on Oc- 
tober 18 left Venezuela without any tele- 
phone connection with the United States. 

The single side band equipment placed in 
use was manufactured and installed by 
United States firms. It is now located on 
the outskirts of Caracas at Pro Patria, but 
it is expected to be moved to Higuerote, 50 
miles east of Caracas, within a year, and 
another canal will be added. 


Sweden and Switzerland 
Sign Aviation Agreement 


An aviation agreement between Sweden 
and Switzerland was signed in Berne on Octo- 
ber 18, 1950, by the Swiss Minister for For- 
eign Affairs and the Swedish Minister to 
Switzerland. The agreement reportedly 
confirms the rights of Sweden to continue 
traffic to Switzerland and via Switzerland 
to Buenos Aires, Nairobi, Teheran, and Bang- 
kok, as well as Switzerland’s rights to operate 
traffic to and via Sweden. 

A traffic agreement between the Schweizer- 
ische Luftverkehr-A. G. (Swissair) and Scan- 
dinavian Airlines System (SAS), effective 
August 18, 1950, was concluded early in 
August. This agreement regulates the opera- 
tion of the air traffic between Switzerland 
and Scandinavia, and the two companies 
have agreed to fly one period each. Swissair 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

49. Italy—Emilio Paoli (manufacturer, ex- 
porter, importer), 26/R Via della Vigna 
Nuova, Florence, desires purchase quotations 
on Chinese or Japanese straw braids of the 
type called “Laichow mottled.” 

50. Italy—SALEA (Societa’ Applicazioni 
Legno e Affini), (manufacturer of locks and 
wooden venetian blinds, exporter of venetian 
blinds, importer of timber), wishes to con- 
tact American manufacturers of aluminum 
venetian-blind slats and cloth tape, to be 
assembled in Italy. Firm prefers to contact 
manufacturers already engaged in exporting 
to Italy. 

51. Mexico—Re-Cal-Ven, S. A. (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, agent), Zaragoza Nte. 
136, Monterrey. N. L., is interested in con- 
tacting a firm which manufacturers equip- 
ment for making transparent papers similar 
to cellophane. 

52. Netherlands—Repko’s Handelsonder- 
neming (importer distributor), 97 Nic. Maes- 
straat, Amsterdam, desires purchase quota- 
tations for nylon stockings, as follows: 51 
gage, 30 denier; 51-54 gage, 15 denier; 45 gage, 
30 denier; and net nylon, no run. 

53. Union of South Africa—Essembee 
Knitwear, Ltd. (Celrose, Ltd.), (importer, 
exporter, manufacturer), 32 Stevens Road, 
Stafford Township, Johannesburg, wishes to 
purchase trimmings for coats; costumes; 
buttons; lace for underwear; rayon, wool, 
and cotton yarn; knitwear; and underwear. 


Agency Opportunities 


54. Belgium—G. Benedictus, S. P. R. L. 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler), 4 Rue 
Maréchal Gérard, Antwerp, seeks agency for 
novelties suitable for tobacco and stationery 
shops. 

55. Ceylon—The Amalgamated Overseas 
Traders (importing distributor, manufac- 
turers’ agent, commission merchant), No. 
29/1 Milagiriya Avenue, Colombo 4, is inter- 
ested in obtaining agency for drugs and 
patent medicines. 

56. Germany—Walter Zippe (commission 
merchant, agent handling textile machin- 
ery), 11 Altkoenigstrasse, Frankfurt-on-the- 
Main, wishes to represent an American man- 
ufacturer of textile machinery. 

57. Lebanon—Matar & Abi-Assi (importing 
distributor, manufacturers’ agent, commis- 
sion merchant), Souk Sayyour, Beirut, wishes 
to import on an agency basis all types of 
silk, nylon, cotton, and mercerized hosiery 
for men, women, and children; handkerchiefs 
of all descriptions; cotton, woolen, silk, and 
rayon underwear for men and women; vari- 
ous types of buttons, buckles, fancy jewelry, 
cigarette lighters and holders, and toilet sets. 

58. Netherlands—De Oude Lijnbaan (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, importer), 2-4 Baan- 
straat, Vlaardinger, seeks agency for ship’s 
provisions, wire rope, nylon rope, and nylon 
yarns for rope making. 

59. Netherlands—Goos’ Handelsondernem- 
ing (importer, wholesaler, exporter, commis- 
sion, merchant, sales agent), 2 Boompjes, 
Rotterdam, wishes to obtain agency for 
polyvinyl resins and plastics. 

60. Netherlands—Duco van Krugten (man- 
ufacturer’s agent), Gerard Terborgstraat 7, 
Amsterdam Z., is interested in representing 
American manufacturers of nylon stockings, 
for which firm can reportedly find good out- 
lets in the Netherlands. 

61. Panama—F. Icaza y Cia., S. A. (import- 
ing distributor and manufacturers’ agent 
handling industrial and construction ma- 
chinery and medical and technical equip- 
ment and supplies), P. O. Box 2140, Panama, 
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is interested in representing manufacturer 
of machinery for processing cashew nuts. 

62. Sudan—Sarkis Izmirlian (importer, ex- 
porter), P. O. Box 112, Khartoum, seeks 
agency for ice-cream-making machinery with 
capacity of 15-30 gallons of ice cream per 
8-hour day. 


Foreign Visitors 


63. France—René Michel, representing 
Laboratoires Michel (importer, retailer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer) and Lab- 
oratoires Francais de Désinfectants, both lo- 
cated at 3 Rue Moyrand, Grenoble, is inter- 
ested in chemicals and insecticides; also 
wishes to obtain technical information con- 
cerning production of chemicals in the 
United States. Scheduled to arrive Novem- 
ber 20, via New York City, for a month’s visit. 
U. S. address: c/o John Powell & Co., 1 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Wilmington (Del.), and San Francisco. 

64. Netherlands—Herbert Mendel, repre- 
senting M. Boers & Zoon (importer, exporter), 
164 Groote Wittenburgerstraat, Amsterdam 
C., is interested in selling and buying paper 
and textile rags. Scheduled to arrive No- 
vember 20, via New York City, for a visit 
of 4 weeks. U.S. address: c/o S. Schapiro & 
Sons, Inc., 1600 Union Avenue, Baltimore 11, 
Md. Itinerary: New York, Baltimore, Boston, 
Detroit, and Chicago. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

65. Tunisia — André Cohen (importer, 
wholesaler, retailer), 18 Avenue Alapetite, 
Tunis, is interested in auto parts, tires, 
trucks, and Diesel engines. Scheduled to 
arrive November 3, via New York City, for a 
visit of about 2 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Armstrong Rubber Export Corporation, 20 
East Fiftieth Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Detroit, Springfield 
(Ill.), and Chicago. 





Gray Report Recom- 

mendations on Foreign 

Economic Policies 
(Continued from p. 4) 


10. The administration of programs to 
stimulate development in underdeveloped 
areas—including loans, technical assistance, 
grants, and measures to encourage private 
investment—should be much more closely 
coordinated than is now the case. 


Procurement and Export of 
Goods in Short Supply 


The United States is a net importer 
of many minerals and other commodi- 
ties which are vital to our national 
security and our economy, and which are 
produced predominantly in the under- 
developed areas. Rearmament pro- 
grams here and abroad greatly increase 
the requirements for these commodities 
in the face of supplies which are already 
in many cases inadequate. The recently 
enlarged stockpiling program will im- 
pose further heavy pressure on world 
supplies. An unchecked scramble for 
supplies and the inevitable effects on 
prices would have serious consequences 
for the rearmament programs, for our 
own economy and those of friendly na- 
tions. It would adversely affect the bal- 
ance of payments positions of many 
Western European countries and Japan, 
and would introduce an element of in- 
stability into the economies of exporting 
countries. Exports of manufactured 
goods are also likely to be inadequate 
to meet all demands, and measures may 





be required to see that the high priority 
needs of friendly nations are met. It 
is recommended that: 


11. In addition to necessary and properly 
administered domestic measures within the 
United States, methods for international col. 
laboration should be promptly establisheq 
for guiding supplies of scarce materials 
among the free nations in the manner best 
calculated to contribute to the common 
defense. 

12. In administering such export controls 
as may be necessary, adequate steps should 
be taken to assure the delivery of goods re. 
quired by other countries for purposes that 
support broad United States interests. Co. 
operative action in assuring a flow of goods 
needed to support common objectives should 
be developed with other countries. 

13. Efforts should be intensified to effect a 
rapid expansion in the output of scarce ma- 
terials, not only through the provision of 
capital funds and equipment, but also 
through procurement activities such ag 
long-term contracts. 


International Trade and 
Financial Objectives 


We are working toward the ultimate 
goal of a peace which rests upon the 
firm foundations of an expanding world 
economy. It is, therefore, important 
that we continue our efforts to encourage 
world trade and capital investment 
throughout the world. Only in this way 
can the nations of the world achieve 
rising standards of living through sound 
and self-supporting economies. Despite 
the restrictions on trade and payments, 
resulting from persistent dislocations 
and government policies, or which are 
likely to become necessary under the 
strain of rearmament, it is still possible 
and necessary to make progress in the 
direction of a system of multilateral and 
nondiscriminatory trade. 

We must, therefore, continue to work 
for such a system. We must try to 
establish an adequate system of inter- 
national payments. We should encour- 
age other countries to adopt the neces- 
sary monetary and fiscal measures which 
can assure sound currencies and obviate 
the need for direct trade restrictions. 
We must make sure that our own house 
is in order—that we have eliminated un- 
necessary barriers to imports, and that 
our policies in such fields as agriculture 
and shipping are so adjusted that they 
do not impose undue burdens on world 
trade. In addition, our intensified need 
for goods in the short-term future makes 
it desirable to remove barriers to imports 
as far as possible in order to augment 
supplies and alleviate upward pressure 
on pres. 

The United States occupies a central 
position in world agricultural trade, both 
as an exporter and as an importer. Our 
policies in this field are of vital concern 
to other nations. Similarly, as a major 
maritime nation, our policy with regard 
to shipping subsidies directly affects the 
ability of other maritime nations to earn 
dollars in international trade. In both 
cases conflicts tend to arise between 
considerations of domestic and of foreign 
objectives. 

For these reasons, the following recom- 
mendations are made: 

14. The United States should continue to 
work for the elimination of discriminatory 
trade and exchange practices through the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the 
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Reciprocal Trade Act, and the International 
Monetary Fund. The United States should 
also become a member of the International 
Trade Organization. 

15. The United States should consider the 
eventual desirability of assistance, such as 
stabilization credits, to permit convertibility 
of currencies for current account, notably 
the pound sterling. But such credits should 
not be granted until all requirements for 
convertibility, with the exception of ade- 
quate reserves, have been met. Neither 
should such credits be extended unless con- 
vertibility will be accompanied by a reduc- 
tion of trade discriminations. 

16. With respect to our own import policy 
we should: 

(a) Continue to seek further general tariff 
reductions under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, renew the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act for a period of four years, 
and continue efforts to assure that obliga- 
tions mutually undertaken are carried out. 

(b) Adopt, as an emergency measure, tem- 
porary legislation to permit temporary uni- 
lateral reductions in specific tariff rates on 
commodities which are scarce and when con- 
ditions of inflationary pressure exist. 

(c) Reduce unnecessary and unreasonable 
regulatory and procedural barriers by admin- 
istrative action and by passing the proposed 
Customs Simplification Act. 

(d) Initiate as soon as possible, through 
the Tariff Commission, a study of the fea- 
sibility and desirability of a general tariff 
reclassification, and to make recommenda- 
tions concerning proper legislative and ad- 
ministrative action. 

(e) Repeal existing legislation which re- 
quires, in Government procurement, dis- 
crimination against imported goods, and in 
the meantime reduce the impact of such 
legislation by administrative action. 

17. With respect to our own agricultural 
policies we should, over the long run, at- 
tempt to modify our price-support system, 
and our methods of surplus disposal and 
accumulation of stocks, in ways which, while 
consistent with domestic objectives, will be 
helpful to our foreign relations. In the 
meantime we should: 

(a) Eliminate as soon as possible import 
embargoes imposed for other than sanitary 
or similar reasons, and in the interim apply 
their restrictions in a less rigid manner. 

(b) Not encourage increases in the domes- 
tic production of crops which have to be 
protected not only by quotas and tariffs but 
also by direct subsidies to producers. 

18. With respect to our shipping industry, 
we should limit the use of Government sub- 
sidies or other protective measures to the 
amounts necessary to maintain the opera- 
tion of shipping facilities required for na- 
tional security. The United States should 
negotiate with other governments to remove 
cargo preferences and other similar types of 
discrimination. 


Administration of Foreign 
Economic Programs 


It is continuously necessary to relate 
the use of resources required by foreign 
economic programs to other United 
States needs, and to the capacity of our 
economy. We must not lose sight of 
the fact that our economic health is it- 
self vital to attaining the objectives of 
the free world. In the critical period 
ahead, when United States resources 
Will be severely strained, United States 
aid must be channeled to those areas 
and for those purposes where reasonable 
Performance in the political and eco- 
nomic fields can be achieved. It is im- 
portant, from this standpoint as well as 
from others, to develop as far as pos- 
sible, a cooperative and multilateral ap- 
proach to foreign programs, notably 
through the United Nations and asso- 
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Principal markets for United States iron 
and steel in September were Canada, 84,105 
tons; Mexico, 18,115 tons; Argentina, 14,100 
tons; Cuba, 8,915 tons; and France, 8,357 
tons. 

September exports of scrap—27,381 tons— 
were more than double those of August. 
Shipments went to five markets—Canada, 
16,580 tons; Mexico, 10,754 tons; Colombia, 
40 tons; Dominican Republic, 5 tons; and 
Switzerland, 2 tons. 

Despite the September increase, exports of 
scrap in the first 9 months of 1950—147,512 
tons—equaled only about 62 percent of the 
trade of the comparable period of 1949 (238,- 
265 tons) and were but a minor fraction of 
the tonnage of purchase scrap consumed by 
United States steel plants and founderies in 
that period. 


Rubber & Products 


FRENCH PRICES AND PROSPECTS 


The French Office of Price Control has 
authorized tire manufacturers to increase 
prices on all lines of tires about 20 percent. 
This increase follows the last price-increase 
authorization of 10 to 15 pecent in July. 
Tade sources state that such increases were 
inevitable because the cost of natural crude 
rubber to French manufacturers had risen 
from 150 francs per kilogram (2.2046 pounds) 
in January 1950 to about 500 francs per kilo- 
gram in October. 

In the French rubber industry the prob- 
lem of an irregular supply of natural rubber 
caused by foreign-exchange difficulties dis- 
appeared in 1949, to be replaced by that of 
the steadily mounting price of natural rub- 
ber, a trend that has continued in 1950. 

Imports of natural rubber totaled 97,805 
metric tons in 1949 and 48,102 tons in the 
first half of 1950. Concurrently with the 
rise of natural-rubber prices, synthetic rub- 


ber came into greater demand. Imports 
from the United States and Canada increased 
63 percent in 1949 to a total of about 10,000 
metric tons. Imports of more than 4,000 
tons in the first half of 1950 indicate a de- 
cline this year, owing to increased demand 
in the producing countries. Imports of re- 
claimed, scrap, and derivative rubber—1,951 
tons in the first 6 months of 1950—were 
somewhat greater than the 1,787 tons im- 
ported in the entire year 1949. The Asso- 
ciation of Rubber Manufacturers states that 
France expects to import about the same 
amounts of natural and synthetic rubber in 
the 1950-51 fiscal year as in the preceding 
fiscal year. 

French production of automotive and 
tractor tires in the first half of 1950 
amounted to 44,322 tons, and of tubes in 
these classes to 4,200 tons, compared with 
47,564 tons of tires and 5,115 tons of tubes 
produced in the corresponding period of 
1949. Production for the full year 1949 
totaled 93,005 tons of tires and 9,521 tons of 
tubes. The output of other tires and tubes 
brought the total for the first half of this 
year to 56,820 tons and the total for 1949 to 
124,565 tons. Figures are not available on 
production of rubber goods other than tires 
and tubes in the first half of 1950, but in 
1949 the amount was 96,102 tons. 

In addition to the tires produced, France 
imported 4,664 tons of tires and tubes (val- 
ued at $3,559,000) in the first 6 months of 
1950, nearly 500 tons more than the 4,188 
tons of tires and tubes (valued at $3,307,114) 
imported in the full year 1949. Of these 
tire and tube imports, only 628 tons (valued 
at $817,374) came from the United States in 
the first half of 1950, indicating a consider- 
able decrease in 1950 from the 2,492 tons 
(valued at $2,472,810) imported from the 
United States in 1949. 

French exports of rubber products exceed 
imports by a wide margin, the greater 
amounts going to French oversea territories. 
Combined exports of tires and tubes to these 
territories and to foreign countries in the 
first half of 1950 totaled 8,536 metric tons 
(valued at $8,679,000). In 1949 such exports 
totaled 20,952 tons (valued at $25,262,000) . 





ciated organizations. In the case of 
some programs, such an approach may 
be essential for accomplishing the basic 
purpose. We should recognize that 
other countries have contributed and 
will increasingly contribute to the 
achievement of objectives mutually 
shared. 

It is also important to improve our 
own methods and organization for car- 
rying on foreign economic programs. 
We need a high degree of continuity 
and consistency in legislative and ad- 
ministrative action, and we need a bet- 
ter organization within the Executive 
Branch. As the importance of our for- 
eign economic policy has grown, its com- 
plexities have increased. Loans, grants, 
technical assistance, the production and 
procurement abroad of raw materials 
for defense, and measures to influence 
the international flow of goods are all 
closely related. At the present time, the 
administration of these various aspects 
of our foreign economic policy is scat- 
tered throughout the Government. 
While foreign economic policy is a part 
of our total foreign policy, and the basic 
decisions must, of course, be made at 
the highest level, greater efficiency and 
effectiveness can be achieved by more 
administrative centralization. (This 
Report does not attempt to deal with 
the problem of coordination at broader 
policy levels, or the relationship of va- 


rious mechanisms which are now in ex- 
istence or under discussion for this 
purpose.) 


For these reasons, it is recommended 
that: 


19. Assistance activities should in general 
be initiated only when requested by other 
governments and when the latter are pre- 
pared to make appropriate contributions 
and provide cooperative effort. 

20. Grants and loans should be made con- 
ditional upon agreement as to reasonable 
standards of performance, and should be 
used to help achieve these standards. It 
should be recognized that these conditions 
will frequently have to relate to broad in- 
ternal measures and policies. 

21. The United States should help to 
strengthen appropriate international and 
regional organizations and to increase the 
scope of their activities. It should be pre- 
pared, insofar as practicable, to support 
their activities as the best method of achiev- 
ing the economic and security objectives 
which it shares with other free nations. 

22. An agency or organization should be 
established within the United States Gov- 
ernment to administer foreign economic pro- 
grams. Its functions should include the 
administration of all grant and technical 
assistance programs (except the provision 
of military equipment) and the administra- 
tion of other related activities, such as the 
stimulation of needed materials production 
abroad. It is also necessary to follow 
through on present efforts tc improve the 
machinery within the Government for co- 
ordinating operations in the foreign eco- 
nomic field with over-all foreign policy. 
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is operating from August 18 to the end of 
1950, then SAS will fly the line until the 
beginning of the 1951 summer season. 


New Automatic Telephone 
System in Bologna, Italy 


A new automatic telephone system, to re- 
place the one which was almost completely 
destroyed in 1945, was recently inaugurated 
in Bologna, Italy. The city, which is an im- 
portant junction of roads, railways, and tele- 
communications, had been at a great disad- 
vantage for the past several years, because 
of the temporary and inadequate telephone 
facilities available. For more than a year 
after the end of the war, a manual exchange 
with a capacity of 1,500 subscribers was used 
exclusively. This was supplemented in Octo- 
ber 1946 by an automatic installation, carry- 
ing another 6,000 numbers and was finally 
eliminated at the end of 1947. 

The system now contains one main ex- 
change and five subsidiary exchanges, 
with present subscribers numbering almost 
19,000. These phones, together with the pay 
phones available, bring the total number of 
telephones in the city of Bologna to an 
average of nearly one telephone to every 10 
persons, one of the highest averages in Italy. 
According to present expansion plans, ex- 
changes will be enlarged to allow for more 
than 45,000 subscribers; automatization of 
the equipment in the entire Province of 
Bologna is also in process and plans are now 
being made for converting all toll lines in 
the Bologna area to subscriber-to-subscriber 
long-distance dialing. 


New Postal Rates in Cyprus 


Effective January 1, 1951, new postal rates 
for letters, commercial papers, printed 
papers, samples, and small parcels will be 
established for the surface transmission of 
such items from Cyprus. The new rates 
are published in supplement No. 3 to The 
Cyprus Gazette No. 3523 of October 18, 1950, 
item No. 433, entitled The Post Office Laws, 
1881 to 1933, Order-in-Council No. 2437. 

The order in council promulgating the new 
rates was issued on October 12, 1950, by the 
Governor’s Deputy, with the advice of the 
Executive Council. The order cancels the 
Post Office (Rates of Postage and Postal 
Charges) Orders, 1940 to (No. 2) 1949. 

A few rates are unchanged, but the rate 
for letters not exceeding 1 ounce transmitted 
by .surface mail from Cyprus to the United 
States is increased from 3 piasters to 4 pias- 
ters (9 piasters—1s. or $0.14) per ounce. 

The text of the order in council is available 
in the Transportation and Communications 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, 25, D. C. 


Airports Are 
Improved in Lebanon 


The new Beirut International Airport at 
Khalde was formally opened on July 1 for 
daytime operations, and on September 24 for 
night operations. Pan-American World Air- 
ways was the first airline to begin flying into 
Khalde, and it has now shifted all its services 
from Damascus. Air France is also using 
Khalde, and BOAC was expected to start 
services early in November. 

It will probably be spring before all the 
construction work at Khalde Airport is com- 
pleted. The 7,800-foot NE-SW runway was 
completed on October 14, and the 6,100-foot 
N-S runway is being extended to 7,800 feet. 
Foundations have been laid for most of the 
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permanent buildings at the field. The new 
Director of Civil Aviation is planning to im- 
prove Kleiate Airport north of Tripoli to serve 
as an alternate airfield for Khalde. 


Inauguration of Television 
Broadcasting in Cuba 


Television broadcasting in Cuba was of- 
ficially inaugurated on October 24 when 
President Prio threw the switch which sent 
the first picture signals through the air over 
Union Radio-Television. The ceremony took 
place in the Hall of Mirrors at the Presiden- 
tial Palace, in the presence of officials of 
Union Radio-Television, the Cabinet, mem- 
bers of the armed forces, and the press. The 
President of Union Radio-Television and the 
President of Union Radio made brief 
speeches. From 7 p. m. to 9 p. m., the first 
regular studio program got under way; many 
stage, screen, and radio celebrities of local 
reputation participated. 

Channel Four will be used for the broad- 
casts. 


New Ground-Service Fees 
For Nicosia Airport 


The Air Navigation Regulations (Aero- 
drome charges), Amendment No. 2, 1950, 
promulgated by the Governor’s Deputy in the 
exercise of power vested in the Governor by 
articles 49 (1) and 64 of the Colonial Air 
Navigation Order, 1949, as amended, provide 
for a revised schedule of ground-service fees 
for Nicosia Airport in Cyprus. 

The new fees are stipulated in Cyprus 
pounds (1 Cyprus pound=$2.80) for duty 
crew work on aircraft, based upon the weight 
of the aircraft serviced. Further fees are 
stated for cleaning aircraft. 

Both classes of fees are to be assessed on 
the basis of the maximum weight permitted 
for take-off, as authorized by the aircraft’s 
certificate of airworthiness, in each case. 

The new schedules of fees presumably were 
effective October 12, 1950, the date the regu- 
lation was promulgated. 


Danish State Radio Activities in 


Fiseal Year 1949-50 


The Annual Report of the Danish State 
Radio’s work in the fiscal year 1949-50 indi- 
cates that no fundamental change has taken 
place in the general pattern of broadcasting. 
There has been a strengthening in the cov- 
erage of Denmark through six new low- 
strength, local transmitters scattered over 
the country. On March 15, 1950, Danish 
transmissions on the long- and medium- 
wave length bands were moved to new lo- 
cations in accordance with the general 
European agreement. Danish broadcasts are 
transmitted on frequencies of 188 meters 
(1.594 kilocycles); 202 meters (1.484 kilo- 
cycles); 210 meters (1.430 kilocycles); and 
1,224 meters (245 kilocycles). 


Venezuelan Government Buys 
British-Owned Railways 


Negotiations carried on by the Venezuelan 
Government to acquire the British-owned 
railways in Venezuela were finally brought 
to a close October 18 when the Government 
finally agreed to pay the owners 15,898,050 
bolivares for the La Guaira-Caracas Railway 
Co., Ltd., and the Bolivar Railway Co., Ltd. 

The Venezuelan Government plans to 
spend considerable money in integrating the 
railway system linking La Guaira, Caracas, 
Puerto Cabello, and Barguisimeto. It is 
planned to improve the roadbed and stand- 
ardize the gage to permit the movement of 
freight between these points. The purchase 
price also included 100,000 hectares of land 
owned by the British Railways in the State 
of Yaracuy, which is said to contain a good 
stand of timber. 
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1950, to October 31, 1951, was to be dis- 
tributed during the period November 1 to 
November 15, 1950, according to an Officia] 
notice published in the press on October 10 
by the National Supply Commission, states a 
dispatch from the U. S. Embassy in Caracas, 

At the same time the Commission informed 
importers that automobile tires for which 
licenses had been issued but which would 
arrive during the tire year beginning No- 
vember 1, 1950, would be charged against 
that year’s qubja\and accordingly must be 
covered by new Eniport licenses. The Com- 
mission further stated that it reserved the 
right to increase or decrease the quantity 
assigned within the quota to each importer 
if it should be to the best interest of the 
Government. 

Out of the total quota of 140,000 tires and 
105,000 tubes allotted for the tire year ended 
October 31, 1950, it is estimated that some 
20,000 units had not arrived by mid-October, 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 14 and November 21, 1949, and 
October 2, 1950, for previous announcements 
regarding restrictions on the importation of 
automobile tires.] 


FROZEN FooDS: IMPORT REGULATIONS 
RECOMMENDED 


Chicken raisers in Venezuela are building 
up a campaign against imported frozen 
chickens, according to a dispatch from the 
U. S. Embassy in Caracas. The producers 
claim that their market is being affected by 
imports of low-grade frozen chickens. In 
consequence, they are making the following 
three recommendations to the Venezuelan 
Ministry of Health: That all imports, 
whether by sea or by air, be controlled in 
order to insure that only grade-A chickens, 
accompanied by certificates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, are ad- 
mitted; that all frozen foods, especially 
poultry, be examined in the laboratories of 
the Ministry of Health before they can be 
sold; and that transportation of frozen foods 
in Venezuela be permitted only in refrigera- 
tion trucks designed for this specific purpose. 





The Government plans not only to im- 
prove the existing roadbeds and rolling stock 
but to extend the railway system consider- 
ably, according to the Minister of Communi- 
cations. The Government recently acquired 
in the United States nine large and three 
small Diesel locomotives, a considerable num- 
ber of freight cars, and some passenger equip- 
ment. It is indicated that the present road- 
bed is unsafe for the heavy locomotives and 
that probably the first step will be for the 
Government to improve the existing roadbed. 

The national railways are administered by 
the Director General of the Instituto Autd- 
nomo Administracién de Ferrocarriles de 
Estado, a division of the Ministry of Commu- 
nications. 


BOAC Changes Route of 
South American Services 


Beginning October 31, 1950, British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation now routes two 
of its three weekly east coast South Amert- 
can services via Madrid instead of Lisbon. 
One service (departing London on Tuesdays) 
operates from Madrid to Dio de Janeiro, 
Montevideo, Buenos Aires, and Santiago; the 
second follows the same route but terminates 
at Buenos Aires. The remaining service con- 
tinues to operate through Lisbon and to 
terminate at Rio de Janeiro. 
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